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THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE SCHOOL 


—_ 


What we wish to see in the 
life of the Nation we must 


first put into our schools. 


Wilhelm Von Humboldt. 
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New Helpful Items for Progressive 


Teachers 


Diagnostic Reading Books 
Activity Books in English 
Activity Books in Arithmetic 
Activity Books in Reading 
Unit Study Readers 
Good Health Readers 
Good English Builders 
See my Catalogue No. 24 for description of these 
and many other lines 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 

now demand attention. My new Play and Enter- 
tainment Catalogue No. 24A will help you. 
CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS 

A priceless collection of Christmas material, 
artistically conceived, beautifully printed in colors. 
This 32-page book (104” x 14”) is an anthology 
ef Christmas literature and art, poetry and song. 
Christmas carols richly illuminated in the classical 
tradition with music. 

A eee A GREETING—A BOOK TO READ WELCOME 


Complete with mailing envelope, postpaid 40c On behalf of the City of Edmonton 


CONVENTION VISITORS I wish to extend a hearty welcome to 

While in Calgary we invite you to call and look : 
over the lines of most interest to you. Special the delegates in attendance at the 
display of Activity and Enterprise Material well Annual Conventions being held in Ed- 
worth your inspection. 








monton. 


F. E. OSBORNE JOHN W. FRY, 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House Mayor. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 








Trail 
Makers 


MONG them the Henderson 
Secretarial School introducing 
new, modern and exclusive meth- 
ods of teaching Commercial sub- 
jects by correspondence. . . Teach- 


how our correspondence courses can lend support in the work they are doing. Inspect our 
School during the Convention or write. 


Henderson Secretarial School 


509 Eighth Ave. W., Calgary LIMITED Phone M3672 
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Number THREE 


EDITORIAL 


NO MONEY—NO TEACHER 
: a is a teacher who writes to the effect that her 


school board promised faithfully to send, when 

school closed in June, a substantial cheque on ac- 
count of overdue salary amounting to several hundred 
dollars. The teacher went to Summer School 
and spent all she had and then found to her dismay 
there were no signs of the promised cheque. Not only 
did she have to say goodbye to a holiday but she was 
so down-and-out that all she could do was wend her 
way sorrowfully home, board at her parents’ expense 
until the time approached for re-opening of school and 
then borrow money enough to pay her railroad fare 
back to school. The sad feature of the matter is that had 
she been a little less considerate to her school district 
and-her pupils she would have accepted another school 
at a higher salary where there were excellent chances 
of receiving the monthly pay cheque regularly and on 
time. However, she was disinclined to let down her 
school board, day by day hoping against hope almost 
that they would carry out their undertaking. Besides, 
by August 1st she had not made any endeavor to seek 
another school nor had she tendered notice of termina- 
tion of contract to the school board; therefore she 
considered herself bound at law to carry on for next 
year with her present school board and prohibited also 
from accepting any offer of any other school board. A 
little investigating led us to the conclusion that the 
school board was entirely unworthy of the consideration 
and loyalty given them by this teacher. The cheque had 
not arrived because the school grant had not been sent 
them, this because the secretary-treasurer had been too 
apathetic or lazy to bother sending in the necessary 
term-end forms and declarations which the Department 
must receive before the grant can be determined and 
payment authorized. 


ate to the unworthy school board and less zealous in 

fulfilling what she considered her legal obligation 
not to discard her contract, who could blame her for 
quitting? For the comfort of teachers in like circum- 
stances we venture the opinion that neither the A.T.A. 
nor the Courts would hold her either morally or legally 
bound to that particular school board. It is a 
fundamental principle of the law of contract that if 
one party to an agreement does not live up to its terms 
—i.e. breaks the agreement—the other party has the 
option to consider himself released from the agreement 
or, as an alternative, to hold him to its strict perform- 
ance in every respect or accept liability for breach of 
contract. A school board is required by The School Act 
to make arrangements for paying the teacher’s salary 
each and every month. If the board through negligence 
or any other avoidable cause does not meet this con- 
dition, then it follows that they are not living up to the 
terms of the contract. Hence, the teacher can under 
such circumstances quit and secure another school and 
notify the board that he was exerting his legal right to 
consider himself no longer-bound by the contract. We 
base this opinion on a decision of His Honour Judge 
Taylor, given some years ago, which we print below: 

JUDGMENT 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
EDMONTON. 


S UPPOSE the teacher had been a little less consider- 


BETWEEN: 
Teacher 
Plaintiff. 
and 
The Board of Trustees of the Paramount School District 
No. 2773 
Defendant. 
JUDGMENT of His Honour Judge Taylor. 
The agreement between the plaintiff and the School 
District provides that it may be terminated by either party 








On giving thirty days’ notice in writing. The plaintiff notified 
the secretary verbally on July 11th that she was leaving next 
day and the school was then closed and had not been open 
again at the time of the trial. 


The plaintiff claims that she left the school because she 
could not get her salary paid. Now the School Ordinance says 
that “Every teacher shall be paid the amount of salary due to 
him at least once each month and it shall be the duty of 
the board to make due provision for such payment.” 


The school board did not pay any amount or very little 
cash during the three months and over that the plaintiff 
taught; according to the agreement the Board was to pay 
according to the School Ordinance, that is monthly. They 
were in default then after the first month. 


Exhibit 2 is a statement sent by the secretary of ‘the 
School Board to the plaintiff. This shows a payment in cash 
of $133.90 but if I remember the evidence of the plaintiff 
correctly this was in payment of an Order on the School 
Board for the plaintiff’s board. No date is given when such 
cash was paid. The board deducts twenty days’ pay and 
sends a cheque for the balance, $122.86 on September 28th, 
over two months and a half after the plaintiff had left. 
The twenty days’ pay was deducted owing to lack of 
notice. 

I cannot find anything in either the agreement or the 
School Ordinance wherein the defendant Board can make 
any deduction for want of notice. This is admitted by the 
defendant Board as they set up counterclaim for $100 
damages. 

The defendants did not give any evidence that they had 
attempted to get any uther teacher. The secretary said they 
had not had any teacher since, but certainly did not prove 
any costs or expense that the Board was put to in trying 
to secure another teacher. 

I have no doubt but what the closing of the school was a 
loss to the scholars and I feel that the plaintiff acted in a 
most hasty manner in leaving as she did but the defendant 
Board undoubtedly broke the agreement by withholding 
payment of the plaintiff’s salary. I would hesitate to give the 
plaintiff judgment if the Board had been late a day or a 
week or even a longer time in making payment, but when 
over three months had gone and nothing had been paid I feel 
that the plaintiff was justified in leaving. 


I can understand that it might be difficult to finance, 
but surely arrangements might be made with the Bank to 
provide for the teacher’s salary. If such cannot be made and 
there is not cash in hand then the Board should arrange with 
the teacher at the time of hiring or not hire at all. 


1 will hold that the plaintiff was justified in leaving when 
she did and will give judgment for the amount claimed with 
costs. Counterclaim dismissed, with costs. 

“H. C. Taylor” 
Judge. . 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
16th February, 1923. 

In quoting the above judgment, we have no desire 
whatsoever to encourage any teacher to-use it as a pre- 
text to leave in the lurch school boards who find them- 
selves in an impossible position—where school taxes are 
unpaid owing to the unquestioned inability of the tax- 
payers to do so, or because the school grants are de- 
layed owing to no fault of the school board. Teachers 
who engage themselves with a board expecting not to 
be paid regularly owing to one or other or both of the 
above-named obstacles should feel themselves morally 
bound to wait until the end of a school year before 
leaving. On the other hand, we have no sympathy what- 
soever with a school board who engages a teacher well 
knowing they cannot pay on time and leaves the teacher 
to find out. They deserve being left. Particularly do we 
single out for condemnation all too many school boards 
in well-settled sections with good crops over a period 
of years, whose taxes have been allowed to fall heavily 
in arrears. The obvious reason for such a state of affairs 
is often due to the fact that the board members them- 
selves are delinquents and set the bad example to others 
who naturally fall into line with them and pay no taxes. 
It is surprising how many teachers have to wait months 
and months for their pay cheques, because the school 
board official just will not trouble himself to complete 
the necessary Departmental forms required before grant 
can be paid. We know also of instances where because of 
personal disinclination to accommodate the teacher on 
time, the secretary-treasurer just does not trouble him- 
self to make out the salary cheque, although the money 
is there. In all such cases, it is about time a lesson is 
taught that those who could pay if they would, and 
don’t, are left without a teacher whenever it suits the 
teacher to consider his own convenience to quit on a 
moment’s notice, to take another school. 








WELCOME TEACHERS! 
DALLAS HOTEL - Lethbridge 


The House that is famous for its high 


standard of hospitality 
Modern Accommodation at Low Cost 
Phone 2312 


Geo. O. Rowe, Manager 


A Friendly Welcome Awaits You at the 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL— 
Your Home While in Our City 


The Depot for All Buses 


LETHBRIDGE - - - - - ALBERTA 
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A Welcome Awaits you at the 


LETHBRIDGE HOTEL 
FULLY MODERN 
RATES REASONABLE 


Jack Moss = - Manager 





THE MARQUIS HOTEL 


BIDS YOU WELCOME 


New Low Rates — $2.00 and Up — Free Garage 
Free Taxi Meets All Trains 


Make the Marquis Your Headquarters 
Lethbridge —_ Alberta 
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EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


BY MISS MARY R. CRAWFORD, M.A., Victoria High School, Edmonton 


lightful place in which to rest that I did not work very 

hard at learning about the country, the people, the gov- 
ernment or education. However, I thought when I left that I 
had a fairly good idea of the Educational System. But now, 
confronted with the task of putting down on paper an in- 
telligible description of the set-up I find there are woeful 
gaps in my information. I wish I could drop into the office of 
the New Zealand Educational Institute and have what they 
call “a yarn”, with Mr. G. R. Ashbridge. Mr. Ashbridge is the 
John Barnett of New Zealand. He and Mrs. Ashbridge were 
at the Progressive Education Conference at Honolulu on 
their way home after a year of studying education systems in 
Europe, Britain, and the United States. They were very 
friendly and helpful to me in New Zealand, answered ali my 
questions with great patience and would have answered 
more. But I found that one can absorb only a limited amount 
of information at a time. It seems to me that educators are 
one big fraternity the world over. It was true of those I 
met in Honolulu and again in New Zealand. Administrators 
and teachers, from whatever country we come, we think the 
same thoughts and talk the same language. 

I was told in New Zealand on more than one occasion that 
with the onset of the depression in 1929 a needy government 
proceeded to rob the educational system of its heart and soul 
and left it in a state of suspended animation. But now “the 
educational machine is going ahead under full steam” (Ash- 
bridge). It was this change that interested me most and to 
which I shall devote some space. Permit me, however, as a 
preliminary, to give a slight idea of the historical background 
of the system so that you may know the foundation on which 
the Government had to build when it took office in November, 
1935. 

It was just about a hundred years ago (1840) that the 
British flag was hoisted on the north island and New Zealand 
became a British colony. In 1852 self-government was granted 
and by 1856 a full parliamentary system and a responsible 
ministry were in operation. There were nine provinces, or- 
iginally endowed with the land revenues and certain rating 
powers, and charged with certain important functions, among 
which was the control of education. Under the provincial 
system, education suffered from parochial favoritism. “Learn- 
ing”, wrote Mr. Justice Alpers, “was sacrificed to sectarian 
bigotry, and every little Bethel insisted on conduction its own 
school in which to promulgate its own peculiar tenets.” In 
1876 the provincial councils were swept away and their 
functions divided between the central authority and small, 
powerless, local bodies. Shortly after, education was central- 
ized and New Zealand was endowed with compulsory, free, and 
secular education. 

The system of today is the product of a gradual build-up 
since that time. The country is divided into nine education 
districts. For each district there is an Education Board and 
a School Committee. The School Committee is elected by the 
householders of the district and the Board is elected by the 
School Committee. The Committee is charged with the man- 
agement of the school or schools within its district. It takes 
care of the buildings and grounds and may establish other 
facilities such as class libraries. It receives its funds from the 
Board. The functions of the Education Board are to establish 
school districts, and define and alter their limit; to establish, 
control, and maintain public schools, primary, secondary and 
technical; appoint teachers; allot scholarships; arrange for 


| SPENT the month of July in New Zealand. It is such a de- 
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conveyance of children; establish school libraries; define 
hours of opening and closing schools, and the length and 
dates of school holidays. It receives its funds from the con- 
solidated fund of the country. 


It should be noted here that the Board is one step re- 
moved from the electors and that the power to hire does not 
include the power to fire the teacher. The Board must ap- 
point teachers who can produce the certificates required by 
regulation. In case a qualified teacher is not available they 
may appoint temporarily the applicant with the next best 
qualifications. A Board may transfer a teacher provided it 
does not mean a reduction in salary. If an increase in salary 
is involved they must advertise the position and appoint the 
candidate highest on the graded list of teachers supplied by 
the Director of Education, an official in the position of our 
Deputy Minister. The School Committee may recommend 
teachers to the Board for appointment and may also recom- 
mend the suspension or dismissal of a teacher. 


The salaries of teachers are fixed by legislation and paid 
out of the National Fund. Security of tenure works both 
ways. “No teacher appointed shall be at liberty to relinquish 
his engagement without giving to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and also to the Secretary of the Board under which 
he holds his appointment, at least one month’s notice in 
writing of his intention to do so; and such engagement shall 
not be determined by any Board except on giving three 
months’ notice.” (Alberta teachers take note). The Board 
may, however, suspend or dismiss peremptorily any teacher 
for immoral conduct or gross misbehaviour. In case of dis- 
missal or suspension or transfer a teacher may apply to 
the Teachers’ Court of Appeal of three persons, a magistrate, 
a representative of the teacher and a representative of the 
Board. A teacher may be defended by an official of the In- 
stitute but no solicitor or counsel shall appear or be heard. 


I understand that over 90 per cent of the teachers are 
members of the Educational Institute. The Institute sometimes 
represents a non-member teacher in a hearing, but no in- 
2fficient teacher is ever defended by the organization. The 
Institute seems to play much the same part in Education in 
New Zealand as does the A.T.A. in Alberta. It is consulted by 
the Department of Education on many questions and co-oper- 
ates with other Educational groups on Departmental commit- 
tees. In the past they have had the difficulty from time to time 
of individual teachers expressing personal opinions to the 
Department instead of going through the proper official 
channels. But as in Alberta, that is ceasing to be a problem 
as teachers learn the meaning of organization. The Institute 
differs from the A.T.A. in that only Elementary teachers 
belong. The Secondary teachers have their own association. 
I am still of the opinion that Alberta has chosen the better 
way in keeping all teachers in one organization. 

Secondary education is more difficult to describe because of 
its diversity. Many of the schools date from the provincial 
period. They were modelled somewhat on English and Scottish 
grammar schools and high schools. They were mostly day 
schools, but they charged fees. Until 1903 they were practic- 
ally free from departmental control. Then the government 
instituted free places in such schools as were willing to sub- 
mit to the Minister a scheme of curriculum and receive a 
government inspector. The Department, in return, made 
grants to defray the cost under the free place system. Today 
the government has full financial responsibility for secondary 
and technical education and it regulates staffing and salaries as 
in the case of Elementary schools. Practically all children in 
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DON’T OVER-RATE 
YOUR BANKER 


He Cannot Perform Miracles 


There would be more banks than grocery stores all over Canada if banks could perform the 


miracle of “creating” the means of payment out of nothing. 


It is easy to confuse these two things: 


(a) The business of commercial banking, and 
(b) Control of a nation’s monetary system. 


Commercial banking has to do with the safe-keeping and lending of money and credit. 
Control of a monetary system is a matter of national, governmental policy. 


Chartered banks finance production and commerce. 


Monetary policy in any country is a matter for the national government itself, either directly, or through 


a central bank. 


The Dominion Parliament established Canada’s central bank in 1934—the Bank of Canada. Its purpose 
was declared by Parliament in the very first paragraph of the Act of Incorporation, as follows: 


“To regulate credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation, to control 
and protect the external value of the national monetary unit and to mitigate by its influence fluctu- 
ations in the general level of production, trade, prices and employment so far as may be possible 
within the scope of monetary action, and generally to promote the economic and financial welfare 


of the Dominion.” 


It is for governments alone to determine a na- 
tion’s monentary policy. Differing conditions of debt 
and trade may make what is wise for one country 
unwise for another. 

Printing ‘“tickets’—as currency has been called 
in some sections—entirely out of s‘2p with production 
would make everything you buy cost you more. A Can- 
adian woman living in Germany during that country’s 
inflation in 1923 had to pay 65,000,000 marks for an 
overcoat, and later 1,000,000,000 marks for a postage 
stamp! 

The business of commercial banking is something 
to be considered by itself, apart from central banking. 

A commercial bank tukes deposits. There are two 
kinds of them. For convenience, call them “savings” 
and “current”. Say you are a workman, or a farmer. 
After you’ve paid your living costs out of your wage, 
or out of the proceeds of your crop, you have some 
dollars left over. Because you do not want to spend 
them at once you deposit them in a savings account. 

That is a savings deposit. 

As distinguished from this is the “current” 
account. Say you are a merchant. You have expenses 
to meet day by day and therefore always carry a bal- 
ance in an account against which you issue cheques for 
your business need. 

That is a current account. 

Let us say you have $100 in that account and you 
need $1,000 to meet some bills. You borrow it from 
the bank. 

You give the manager your note and he places 
$1,000 to your credit as a deposit in your current 


account. Immediately your balance goes up to $1,100 
—-$1,000 of it being derived directly from a loan. 


It is unlike a savings deposit in this respect: You 
intend to spend it at once. You immediately issue 
cheques against it. You borrowed the money for busi- 
ness purposes, prepared to pay interest because the 
transaction was a profitable one to you. Soon most of 
the thousand has been paid out. 


For most of the rest of the term of the loan your 
deposit is at its lowest. Then, before your note is due, 
you gather money to repay. Up goes your deposit to 
its peak again. 


Then you repay. Your deposit abruptly drops 
back to say your original $100—plus the profit you 
have made, by the use of the borrowed money. 


No matter whether bank deposits are savings or 
current, your bank must keep on hand cash reserves 
adequate to meet any demands from day to day. 

When its loans are increased, not only is more 
cash paid out—as was the case with your $1,000 loan; 
but your bank’s cash reserves also become lower in 
proportion to total deposits. 

A bank must not unduly expand its lending op- 
erations, for then its cash will fall below the propor- 
tion which experience has shown to be necessary to 
meet the day-to-day demands of depositors. This very 
fact serves as an automatic check against excessive 
lending. 

Your bank cannot know just when you will walk 
in to withdraw your deposit—but it must be ready to 
pay you, in full, in cash, when you do turn up. 


THE CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA 


Your local branch bank manager will be glad to talk banking with you. He will be glad to answer your questions 
from the standpoint of his own experience. The next article in this series will appear in this publication. Watch for it. 
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Secondary schools today are receiving free education. In 
many of the smaller centres the schools are co-educational, but 
in the larger towns there are separate secondary schools for 
boys and girls. I was invited to visit a girls’ school in Welling- 
ton. I missed the boys from the classroom—wondered for a 
moment if they were out for physical drill. I was interested to 
see the girls in uniform. Several of the teachers with whom I 
talked expressed themselves as ready to follow us in the 
matter of co-education but they think the uniform ia good 
idea in that it prevents grouping by the pupils on the basis of 
economic status. 


I think I have given a fairly accurate statement of the 
general outline of Elementary and Secondary education as it 
was in 1932. New Zealand seems to have worked out a method 
whereby the interest of parents is retained and at the same 
time a check is put on local interference with the professional 
work of the teacher. They claim they have the best system of 
rural education in the world, and I have no doubt that this 
achievement is largely attributable to the security and freedom 
enjoyed by the teacher. Teachers are civil servants in that 
their appointment is controlled by the government and salaries 
fixed and paid by the government. And in addition they re- 
ceive pensions from the government, as do all other civil 
servants. A teachers’ pension scheme has been in effect in 
New Zealand since the early 1890’s. But they differ from civil 
servants, in that being further removed from departmental 
detail they feel freer to criticize the policies of the govern- 
ment. I understand that teachers were quite outspoken with 
regard to depression economies. That probably explains why 
the political rights of civil servants were curtailed in 1932. 
One of the first acts of the Labour Government was the 
Political Disabilities Removal Act, the main object of which 
was the granting of freedom of speech and full political rights 
to civil servants. The Act also provides that “‘any society of 
public servants, industrial unions, or trade unions may affili- 
ate with any political party and make grants from its funds 
for the furtherance of political objects, provided that a resolu- 
tion supported by a majority of its members be carried in ac- 
cordance with its rules.’”’ In addition, “any public servant de- 
sirous of contesting a Parliamentary election will upon appli- 
cation be granted special leave of absence, without pay, 
commencing not later than four weeks prior to the date of the 
election and for one week thereafter.” 


In New Zealand they pay their teachers-in-training on 
the principle that teachers should be drawn from the best 
minds of the country irrespective of economic circumstances. 
The system of training seems to be quite extensive and thor- 
ough. There is a training college in each of the four larger 
cities and there are “normal” schools, what we would term 
“model” schools in which classroom experience is given in 
every type of school. 


The University of New Zealand is an examining body 
only. University education is given in colleges in the four 
cities each tending somewhat to specialization; for example, 
the medical and dental colleges are in Dunedin. There does 
not seem to be the same tendency as there is in America for 
large numbers of students to flock to the University from the 
secondary schools. For the most part, it is only the students 
who choose professional careers that seek entrance to the 
institutions of higher learning. Liberal provision is made, 
however, by the government in the form of scholarships and 
bursaries, that all students of academic bent desiring a uni- 
versity education may have it. In addition there is an extra- 
mural system with exemption from lectures for the benefit 
of part-time students living outside the university towns. For 
years, over thirty per cent of the students have been receiving 
free, or partially free education. 


There is also a system of adult education. “Even a demo- 
cratic community cannot be sure that its ordinary educational 
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system will reach all those who have the desire and capacity 
to benefit by ‘higher education’. Such desires often develop 
late, when men and women have found their niche in life. 
The Workers’ Educational Association, which began work in 
New Zealand in 1915, met a real need. It has received support 
from the university colleges, from local authorities, and from 
the government. Even in 1933, when the government subsidy 
was discontinued, 262 classes with about 5,500 students, two 
summer schools, and various other activities were maintained. 
Valuable work has been done in the towns but the most sig- 
nificant development has been in the country districts, where 
the population is now less mobile and more responsive to such 
stimuli. A real attempt is being made to relate adult educa- 
tion to the conditions of country life. A remarkable experi- 
ment at the little country town of Oxford in Canterbury 
within the last few years has shown that a rural community 
under an enthusiastic and understanding leader can develop 
a whole new range of interests through the medium of the 
drama. A travelling library has been instituted also; and the 
possibilities of broadcasting for adult education are beginning 
to be realized. There is ample scope for further experiments, 
and the aim is nothing less than the development of a rural 
life which is enlightened by a culture of its own.” (New 
zealand, W. P. Morrell). I was interested to learn that most 
of the courses given are in history, sociology and psychology, 
definitely not vocational. 


New Zealand seems to have travelled at about the same 
pace as Alberta in the development of an educational phil- 
osophy. In 1928 the Syllabus of Instruction for Public Schools 
was revised “with the view of modernizing both the prescrip- 
tions of work in each subject and the methods of instruction.” 
Both inspectors and teachers were to regard the syllabus as 
mainly “suggestive”. Inspectors were directed to “approve 
any reasonable scheme that appears to meet the needs of 
children of a particular type or of a particular locality.” 
Teachers were enjoined to give the pupils “sufficient freedom 
to exercise their natural talents . . . to encourage self-expres- 
sion and the development of individuality.” Plenty of oppor- 
tunity is to be given “for interchange of opinion between 
teacher and pupil; there are to be discussions; the pupils are 
to be encouraged to question the teachers and to question one 


another. ... As a matier of fact, viewed broadly, the whole 
work of the school, both within and without must centre in 
character-training. . . . The social activities should relate not 


only to the school itself, but should extend in a measure, to 
the surrounding community, so that children may realize the 
necessity for consideration for others, and for the spirit of 
self-sacrifice in the extension of social service.” 

These phrases culled from the Syllabus indicate the trend. 
Teachers in Alberta will recall that in 1928 we were talking 
in similar terms about education. But the depression clamped 
down upon us and checked progress, not because we lacked 
the direction and the will but because we lacked the means. 
It was similar in New Zealand. A formal examination for 
entrance to secondary school limited the much-desired freedom 
and between 1930 and 1933 as the depression deepened, edu- 
cation went into a backwash. The lower limit of the school 
age was raised to six years; two training colleges were 
closed, teachers’ salaries were cut; government grants to 
libraries ceased. The Junior High School which had begun 
as an experiment in 1924 was replaced by an intermediate 
school of two years instead of three, (an experiment in 
economy not in education), grants for science and other equip- 
ment were reduced. The subsidy to adult education was dis- 
continued. In 1931 school grants were reduced from four to 
two and one half million pounds. As one writer put it: “In the 
years when they should have been educating the unemployed 
they were, to a great extent, taking away the free nature of 
education.” Such was the state of “suspended animation” when 
the Labour Government took office in November, 1935, 








Now for the “full steam ahead”. The first action of the of the pupils accept it, and it is estimated that this service 


Government was to readmit the five-year-olds to school. This is available for over 60 per cent of the total school population. 
increased the attendance by about 17,000 and caused a short- The Government is also taking full responsibility for voca- 
age of teachers and accommodation.. Salary cuts were re- tional guidance of pupils in post-primary schools. Eight 
stored, the two training colleges were reopened. Allowances vocational guidance officers, four men and four women, have 


payable to pt a _— — wae ee — been appointed, two to each of the four chief cities, and guid- 
aot geamngpe ingest goes Sigal canter tag neers, | ance officers known as “careers” teachers have also been 


allowance, where necessary, of 30 pounds replaced a loan of : h ? 
40 pounds. In 1935 there were 428 teachers-in-training. In selected at certain large schools. From kindergarten to uni- 


1937 there were 1344. The proficiency examination for en- versity every phase of education has shared in the prosperity. 
trance into secondary and technical schools was abolished. In their first year in office the Government increased educa- 
This makes possible much greater elasticity in. methods of tional expenditure by nearly a million and a half pounds. Last 
instruction’ and, in effect, provides for free technical and year they raised that sum by another half million, and over 
secondary education. Grants were restored to kindergartens, half a million was spent on new school buildings alone. They 
libraries, and the Workers’ Educational Association. In one are encouraging consolidation of schools in rural areas and 
year some sixty-five new free conveyance services for school building what a parent described to me as “sunshine” schools 
childten were established. Provision was made to the extent for the purpose. A number of classrooms are built on a school 


of.'7s' 6d per week towards the cost of board for post-primary plot, separate so that each room gets plenty of fresh air and 
children who have to live away from home to obtain further sunshine. This is possible in New Zealand because the climate 
education. is mild and heating is not a serious problem. 

‘ “There is general agreement that the first consideration’ This is not the whole sto : : 

E : ry by any means, just a few high 
for children must be their health. Health comes even before spots. During the depression years the faith in progressive 
education”. (Report of Minister of Education). The number education has been growing in New Zealand as it has in 
of school medical officers and nurses was increased and the Alberta. Under the present Government it is being expressed 
dental service extended. Free milk is given to school children, in legislation. Committees have been at work, and are still 
a half pint ration daily. It is quite voluntary but 85 per cent working, investigating the question of text-books, drafting a 

; new salary schedule, preparing reports on the intermediate 
school and the possibilities of visual education. There have 
been conferences of Education Boards, architects and depart- 
mental officials to consider the question of school buildings 
for a more diversified system of education. The slack of the 
depression, years has been taken up and they are preparing to 


fo I Yo u r move on to higher ground. A few hours ago as I sat writing 
this article the news came over the cables that the Govern- 

ment in New Zealand has been returned to power with a 
A D )/p ro V a / strong majority. They will, I feel sure, take it as a mandate 
to complete the structure for which such a good foundation 

was laid twenty years ago and on which they have made 
The finest selections of record progress in the past three years. While educators in 


outer and under gar- other countries continue to talk about education for and in 
ments you: will see in a democracy, New Zealand will be quietly translating the 
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An Approach to English Literature - -.- .,:f 


By MR. J. T. JONES, M.A., University of Alberta 


and colleges degenerates into the drudgery of looking up 

notes in the back of the book. Reading with his finger 
constantly in the back pages, the student cannot agree that 
“Poetry turns all things to loveliness”. And how often does 
it Occur to the average teacher that the poets did not intend 
their works to be read with notes, that when our great writers 
made allusions to classical and Biblical incidents, they took 
for granted their readers’ familiarity with them? 


But times have changed. Greek and Latin are no longer 
the staple of education. They have all but vanished from the 
schools, and perhaps rightly. Education has gained in other 
directions, but there has also been a great loss, for the gener- 
ations that studied the classical] languages found themselves 
in contact with the rich literatures of ancient civilization. 
Not only have the classics gone from our schools, but the 
Bible has gone from our homes. Let the following facts bear 
witness. I asked a university class of sixteen how many had 
ever heard of Aeneas or the Aeneid. There was only one. In 
an examination in which senior university students were 
asked to explain a certain passage in Romeo and Juliet, these 
were some of the answers: “Dido was a Greek goddess who 
fell in love with the king of Carthage when he was visiting 
on the island”; ‘“‘“Hero was a Greek hero in love with Helen” ; 
“Cleopatra was the queen of Sheba”. Most of the forty stu- 
dents in the class did not attempt to explain; and yet they 
would have said that they understood Shakespeare. The last 
of my “horrible examples” and it is almost unbelievable— 
is a freshman who had never heard of Eve. He was, it turned 
out, well acquainted with her daughters. He is now a school 
teacher. 


Well, what does it matter? It matters much that we have 
cut ourselves off from the wisdom and the beauty of ancient 
writings. Modernity is not a necessary element in the value 
of literature. Science must be up-to-date; but literature does 
not “progress”. It is not an automobile that must have its 
model changed each year. It is, rather, a treasure-chest in 
which some of the finest treasures are the oldest. How un- 
necessarily do we exclude ourselves from this wisdom and 
beauty! There is nothing to bar us from the riches of the 
English Bible. If we cannot read Latin and Greek books in 
the original, we can get much of value from reading them in 
translations. 


But what matters in this discussion is that, in throwing 
overboard so much of what uhtil recently made up an edu- 
cated man’s mental equipment, we have made a large part 
of English literature a closed book. Our poets, novelists, and 
essayists ranged familiarly in the books of ancient times, and 
they wrote for readers of like experience, who, far from be- 
ing mystified by classical allusions, got greater pleasure and 
understanding through them. But now the “‘wide expanse... 
that deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne’”’ is unexplored 
by most of us. How can the modern reader understand Words- 
worth’s desire to 

“Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn,” 
when he has never heard of Proteus or of Triton? And what 
about 

“the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn’’? 
This means nothing to the modern reader who has not read 
the Bible—unless he turns to the notes at the back of the 
book. Even then all that the notes can give him will be the 
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bare facts. He will have missed the emotional effects which 
the author intended and the connotations which should enrich: 
the meaning. ; 


But it will be argued that in contemporary literature at 
any rate we do not miss anything by our ignorance of the’ 
classics and the Bible, for modern, up-to-date writers do.not 
allude to them. Here is the answer: “The silence was almost 
the Biblical silence of in the beginning”. That is taken from 
a volume of short stories new enough to bear the title of The, 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze. Browning spoke 
truly of the Bible: 


“My masters, there’s an old book, you should con 
For strange adventures, applicable yet, 
"Tis stuffed with.” 


The reading of literature will continue to be largely a 
matter of turning to the back of the book (which means 
keeping the book shut outside the schoolroom) unless children 
in their early school years are made familiar with the back- 
grounds apart from which so much of our literature is not 
understandable. These backgrounds are not wholly neglected 
in the schools. With what pleasure do I recall my introduction: 
to the Greek world in the first year of high school through 
Church’s Story of the Odyssey and Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales! But that introduction should have taken place earlier. 
By the time they leave the elementary school, children should 
have heard or read most of the Greek myths and the stories 
of the Bible. Then when they came to high school they would 
be less apt to think that Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats and the rest wrote only textbooks requiring. 
to be explained by notes. 


Such a program would have a double advantage, for many 
of the classical myths have been retold in attractive and even 
memorable English versions. Here are some out of a long. 
list: The Heroes by Kingsley, Tanglewood Tales by Haw- 
thorne, The Earthly Paradise and The Life and Death of 
Jason by William Morris. More recent books are: The Golden 
Fleece and the Heroes who lived before Achilles, and The 
Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy both by Pad- 
raic Colum, and The Story of Odysseus by W. H. D. Rouse. A 
child reading or listening to these tales would be finding two. 
worlds at once, the ancient world and the world of English 
literature. And the Bible, of course is English literature. 
Shall we say that such a program would be killing two birds 
with one stone? It would be more appropriately likened to 
finding two precious metals in one mine. ‘ 
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The Port of Vancouver 


By MR. ALAN McDOUGALL 


(The following article is the first in a series written for 
us by Mr. Alan McDougall, who has just set forth on a 
voyage around the world aboard a tramp steamer. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall is taking a year’s leave of absence from his teaching 
duties and during that year intends to gather material for a 
Social Studies booklet. He has promised to send us, from 
time to time, his impressions of places of interest along the 
course of ‘his journey. Says Mr. McDougall in his letter to 
us: “I shall follow the procedure of talking about some 
main tepic and shall finish up with a few incidents and local 
happenings under the title of ‘Sea Suds’.” 
T is extremely difficult to find someone who has not seen 
Vanccuver. The main attractions of the city have been 
well-publicized and visited. English Bay, Jericho Beach 
with its seaplane base, Stanley Park, etc., are familiar places 
to most Westerners. But there is one place not so well-known 
where anyone may go, and, once there, can conjure up many 


exciting thoughts and perhaps dream a little. 


I am speaking of the waterfront. The real waterfront— 
not just the impressive C.P.R. docks which harbour the 
graceful Aorangi and Niagra of the Australian run and the 
clean, white Empress ships of the Orient run with their pic- 
turesque Chinese hands. A stroll down the waterfront of 
Vancouver and North Vancouver will provide you with those 
impressive sights which make good Vancouver’s claim of 
possessing one of the largest natural harbours in the world. 
But don’t hope to see it all at once, for there is a total of 
ninety-eight miles of water frontage. 


It is difficult to realize the number and variety of ships 
which call at the Port of Vancouver. During the month of 
October around fifty deep sea ships come in from all parts 
of the world to unload and take back Canadian cargoes. 

Vancouver's harbour is well developed and can lay claim 
to 48.78 square miles of deep sea anchorage, four oil berths, 
and seven grain elevators with a storage capacity of nearly 
eighteen million bushels. There are 56 berths for ocean- 
going vessels and two dry-docks with a lifting capacity of 
20,000 tons. These ideal conditions help to draw imports 


from thirty-four countries and make it possible to export to. 


forty-eight. The names of many of the vessels which dock at 
Vancouver are strange to our ears. At one wharf rides the 
Mana bound for Hawaii; at another is the Suva which is due 
to leave for the South Seas. Close by is a ship from Japan, the 
Maru, and a British vessel, the Lockmonar, soon to set out 
for the United Kingdom. A cosmopolitan sea-port, is it not? 


From the water, we get a vivid panorama of the ma- 
chinery of our export trade. Glancing west, one sees floating 
oil and gasoline stations for refuelling the smaller craft which 
scud continuously about the inlet; then the docks used by the 
Australasian Line with perhaps a freighter loading for Suva 
and Sidney; and finally the vast C.P.R. docks where rest the 
Empress Liners. On the other side, the famous Princess boats 
ply up and down the coast. Following along, we see a series 
of freight wharfs where a smart new ship or a stained veteran 
of the seas may be loading fish, fruit, canned goods, trac- 
tors or other machinery. Next are the grain terminals, from 
which long steel pipes carry Western Canada’s pay cheque 
into the holds for delivery to some distant consumer. And so 
on down the long line of piers. and jetties. 


Crossing to North Vancouver we find several booming 
grounds where valiant little tugs drag rafts of timber to a 
waiting vessel. Here one can watch the ship’s derricks lift 
massive logs easily and lightly. Logs weighing up to four 
tons are set down in their places in the hold or on the deck 
of a ship with an uncanny nicety by the longshoremen. Of 


course, they use the winch and derrick. There are limits to 
even these muscle men, 

On board the numerous vessels docked in the Port one 
hears every. dialect. of the United Kingdom and most of the 
languages from Canton to Oslo. Japanese, Chinese, Germans, 
Italians, Greeks, all these may be seen working on their 
respective ships, creating an atmosphere never experienced 
inland. 

At night, from North Vancouver, where logs bound for 
Australia are being loaded, there is a wonderful view of the 
city outlined against the sky. The Marine Building and the 
Royal Bank Building dominate the picture because of their 
towering height. From the second Narrows to Stanley Park 
neon lights of red, blue, yellow and green mingle with the 
myriads of electric lights to cast a brilliant reflection upon 
the black waters of the Bay. Regularly the two ferries con- 
necting the north and south sections plod across the water, 
looking like two set rows of slowly moving stars. The whole 
scene is like a picture out of a book of fairy tales. 


SEA SUDS 


While I realize that any information I might be able to 
give from time to time during the coming year may not be 
new to all, I also believe that the average person, like my- 
self, has not had the opportunity to obtain such information 
and, therefore, I shall try to collect material which will be 
of interest to the readers of The A.T.A. Magazine technically 
as well as generally. Our itinerary takes us to Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, to Dakar, West Africa, and then to the United King- 
dom, arriving there some time in February. 

* * * 


Perhaps you remember the war scare of a few weeks ago. 
I rambled down to see the German vessel, the Portland, just 
after the time of Hitler’s first big speech. All hands had 
listened in, apparently being very strong for their master of 
ceremonies. When I came along, they were painting the ship 
and chatting away in the best Ladies’ Club manner. Upon 
noticing me, they stopped short, and I heard later that this 
same ship had cleared from Seattle leaving several passen- 
gers in the lurch. You will remember several other vessels 
did the same thing, thus making themselves liable for severe 
penalties. 

* x * 

One of the easiest ways to show your greenness and 
gather a laugh unto yourself aboard ship is to prattle blithely 
about the forecastle instead of the fo’c’sle. 

* * * 


Our galley boy received his sea in a hurry, and a large 
slice of it at that! He’s about fourteen years by the clock, and 
short days ago he lived in Cardiff, Wales. His luck, or some- 
thing, took him down to the docks just as our ship was ready 
to shove off. It so happened that the regular galley boy who, 
incidentally, had just signed on, missed (that’s a nice word 
for it) the ship and a call was issued to the lookers for another 
boy. Our hero responded nobly in the traditional British 
manner and in a few moments he was being wafted aboard 
on a crane. You see, the gangway had already been hauled 
up and several feet of ocean separated the lad from his new 
home. So here he is, and for the size of the dynamo he carries, 
he turns out a powerful lot of energy. 
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Tests for the Whole Personality 
By MR. HENRI de SAVOYE, B. és Lettres, 


French railways, which have lately been amalgamated 
into one single corporation under the name of State Rail- 
ways, have organized at Viroflay, near Paris, a “Laboratory 
for the Study of the Problem of Human Work”. This lab- 
oratory has been planned not only as a practical institution 
to utilize the numerous data already procured by psycho- 
technicians, but also as a laboratory of research in that field. 

Modern biology has established the close interdependence 
of the different functions of living organisms. Brilliant 
qualities of the mind are quite frequently minimized by poor 
respiratory, circulatory or digestive functions; inversely, 
biological aptitudes are strengthened or weakened by mental 
qualities or deficiencies. An important methodological pro- 
gress is therefore accomplished in the definition and classifi- 
cation of human individuals if instead of utilizing only 
measurements based on a limited group of characters, we 
take into account the whole human personality. This is what 
the laboratory, of work of the French railways is doing. 

The value of an individual is established by the relation 
of five kinds of measurements: anthropometrical, physiolog- 
ical, chemical, psychological and psychiatrical. Anthropology 
includes weight, height, size of limbs, skull, thorax and pelvis. 
Physiology refers to muscular strength and to the efficiency 
of digestive, respiratory, circulatory and nervous systems. 
Chemistry studies the composition of blood, urine, gland se- 
cretions. Psychology measures sensory reactions, memory, 
intelligence. Psychiatry deals with such qualities as sympathy 
and modesty. 

Interesting experiments had already been made in 
France among school children. One of the best known was 
conducted by H. Laugier, Ed. Toulouse and Miss D. Wein- 
berg. The experiment was made on the pupils of the in- 
termediate grades of an elementary school, who, for this 
purpose, were divided into three groups. The best ten pupils 
of each classroom formed Section I, the poorest ten; formed 


Section III, and the average pupils formed Section II. As: 


each classroom included about forty pupils, it meant that 
Section I was composed of 25%, Section II of 50%, Section 
III of 25% of the total number. The difference in age be- 
tween the oldest and youngest in the group was about one year. 

The results were as follows: 

The best students were the youngest, and the poorest 
the oldest. 

From the anthropometrical and physiological points of 
view, the best students were inferior, while the poorest were 
superior. 

Qn the contrary, the psychological examination showed 
the mental superiority of the best students. So did also the 
psychiatrical examination, which established that poor stu- 
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dents are subnormal, debile, unstable and with perverse ten- 
dencies, while the records of good students on the same 
topics were as much above the middle line as those of poor 
students were below. ‘ y 

Information on the character of each pupil was gathered 
from both the judgment of his mates, and his own judgment 
on himself. Sympathy was appreciated by the mates who, 
seemed to be the best judges in this matter. Modesty wag || 
defined from the difference between the appreciation b ht 
others and the appreciation by the subject himself. it 

Marks on Sympathy were higher for the best students,’ 
and it was even noted that the topic Sympathy showed greater’! 
distances between the extreme marks of good and bad stu-. 
dents than any other topic. In Modesty, the best students 
were also awarded the highest marks. Poor students, how- 
ever, feel their own inferiority; they judge themselves quite 
severely, but not as severely as others judge them. If we 
agree that their mates are better judges than themselves— 
which is probable, even if it is oxly by reason of their num- 
ber, which partially neutralizes subjective errors—it follows 
that the poorest pupils are also those whe lack modesty most, 

The above information was published in a pamphlet called: 
“Réalités frangaises”, issued by the French Department of 
Foreign Affairs, and mailed periodically by French Consuls 
to French residents and to persons interested. 
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MISS KATE MADILL 

The teaching profession lost a very talented and endeared 
personality in the passing of Miss Kate Madill of Foremost. 
After three weeks’ illness with typhoid fever in the General 
Hospital, Calgary, Miss Madill succumbed on August 19th, 
in spite of every effort to save her life. Her death seemed all 
the more tragic, occurring as it did on the way home from a 
holiday trip. 

Miss Madill was born at the home of her parents, north of 
Foremost, on the 24th of May, 1911. Although most of her 
education was received at the Neighbor View school near her 
home, Miss Madill completed her final high school year in 
Edmonton. From there she went to Normal in Calgary, after 
which she taught her home school, Neighbor View. She con- 
tinued her teaching career in the intermediate room in Fore- 
most, but after a year found it necessary for health’s sake 
to remain out for several months. Chin Coulee was her next 
schoo] where she taught for two years, and brought honor to 
this district by winning the Foremost Rural Festival Trophy 
both years. Miss Madill had been again teaching at Neighbor 
View before this last illness. 

Having very fine musical ability Miss Madill was always 
ready to be pianist to_an orchestra or help with an enter- 
tainment. Besides her keen interest in music, Miss Madill 
possessed splendid executive ability and took an active part in 
the Eastern Star and all community and church work. At 
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the time of her passing she was Secretary-Treasurer of the 
l’oremost Sub-local of the A.T.A. 

The Foremost community has felt very deeply the loss 
of one who brightened every gathering with her sparkling 
humor, and whose own home was always open for a jolly 
time. It is hard indeed to estimate Miss Madill’s kindly in- 
fluence upon all those who knew her. It may be truly said 
that she has not lived in vain. 

Our very sincere sympathies go out to the Madill family, 
a family very highly respected and loved in the community, 
and much esteemed for their splendid fortitude in a number 
of misfortunes. 


BOOK REVIEW 


CANADIAN ARTISTS SERIES 
CLARENCE A. GAGNON, R.C.A., LL.D. 
By Albert H. Robson 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1938 
Price, Cloth $1.00, Paper 50c, pp. 32 
Reviewed by Miss Bertha Lawrence, M.A., Edmonton 


In this attractive little booklet Albert Robson gives a 
brief personal history of Clarence A. Gagnon, stressing the 
fact that he forms a “happy link between the English- and 
French-speaking artists of Canada.” His thoroughly Canadian 
outlook is illustrated in his keen interest in the native 
French-Canadian crafts for their intrinsic honesty and their 
local color. 

The booklet is very interesting and helpful to an appre- 
ciation of Gagnon’s place among Canadian artists and par- 
ticularly of his work as an illustrator, for the ten extremely 
fine full-color reproductions include three of the illustrations 
from Louis Hemon’s classic Maria Chapdelaine as well as 
The Clearing, Quebec House in Winter, March in the Birch 
Woods, Spring Thaw, Horse Racing on the Ice, Village in the 
Laurentian Mountains, and Village Street. Each of these 
plates has an explanatory note and a partial list of Gagnon’s 
paintings is included together with a list of the Art Galleries 
and collections in which his works are on display. 

This booklet, especially the color plates, is of interest io 
old and young in Canada. It could be used for illustrative 
material of life and customs in Quebec, for Gagnon’s strict 
attention to detail is one of his outstanding characteristics. 
The teacher of Social Studies, English or Art Appreciation 
will find it of great benefit and the ordinary reader will be 
helped to a greater appreciation of the work of Canadian 
artists in general and of Gagnon in particular. 

In addition to the volume on Clarence Gagnon the Ryer- 
son Press has published biographical sketches of other 
well-known Canadian artists including Krieghoff, Thomson, 
MacDonald, Kane, and Jackson. 
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C.T.F. NEWS 


UNCERTIFICATED TEACHERS 


The following is Resolution No. 26 of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Conference, 1938, and is a highly important one. The 
attention of the different Provinces is, therefore, definitely 
called to it. 

“Whereas inadequate and unpaid salaries and deplorable 
living conditions have compelled many of our certificated 
teachers to leave the profession, thus creating in certain 
provinces a scarcity of available teachers; 

“And whereas there is and may be an attempt on the 
part of certain Departments of Education to grant per- 
mission to teach to uncertificated and professionally un- 
trained men and women; 

“And whereas we believe educational services for 
Canadian boys and girls are seriously jeopardized by such 
practice; 

“And whereas we believe the solution lies in providing 
adequate social and economic security for our teachers; 
“Therefore be it resolved: that the Canadian T'each- 
ers’ Federation requests the Departments of Educatior 
to discontinue the practice of granting permission to teach 
to uncertificated teachers; 

“And be it further resolved: that our Executive be 

instructed to protest vigorously against such practices in 

future wherever they may occur and that every effort be 
put forth to make teaching attractive enough to retain 
the services of people of ability already within the profes- 
sion.” 

EDUCATION WEEK 

Education Week of 1939 will be February 5th to 11th 
inclusive. 

The main theme will be: The New and Old in Education. 

Two sub-topics will be: Health Education, 

Home and School. 
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Burberry Coats — Woodrow Hats 
Lombardi’s Suits — Church’s Shoes 


Jaeger Woollens — Braemar Sweaters 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary's Two Popular Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 





Reservations: M 1141 — M 4651 
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The National Chairman will be Dr. LaZerte, the President 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. Each Province is to 
name its own chairman, who automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the National Committee.—C.T.F. Conference. 


AGENTS 

The attention of teachers is called to the great number 
of book and other agents abroad in the land and canvassing 
teachers particularly for all sorts of things. Some Provinces 
provide for legislation which makes it necessary for agents to 
have the written consent of the Board. No legislation, how- 
ever, can quite protect the teachers from this sort of disturb- 
ance; they must learn to say “No” and to be cautious. 


A FACT A DAY 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues every month a 
Bulletin entitled “A Fact a Day About Canada”. This Bulletin 
contains a mass of material very helpful to teachers. We 
would suggest that school principals investigate. Some 
teachers keep the series on file in the school library. Below 
we are quoting one of the articles. 

BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 

A leading Canadian business man, speaking in a prairie 
City recently, said much about education from the business 
man’s point of view. His definition of education was simple. 
Education, he said, was nothing more nor less than the 
attempt to mould and adapt the youth of the community 
to play the best part possible in the world into which they 
have been born. 

Hc agreed that the task, so far, had been well..done, at 
least in respect to the education of the people. towards in- 
creasing the production of wealth, but, he went on to say, 
“the evidence is clear that it is far more important. to teach 
youth a sound philosophy of life, to give them those qualities 
which will enable them to meet the vicissitudes of fortune 
with that equal mind which the ancient philosophers taught 
us to regard as the source of true happiness.” 


IF in your mind you 
harbor a dis.ike 


to the idea of wearing 
glasses— 


May 

we bd 
sy DON’T 
Glasses Can be as Com- 
fortable as Shoes when 
Correctly Made. LET US 
MAKE YOUR NEXT 


S. Alwyn Bartlett MAKE 


Maker of Better Glasses 


The Alberta Optical Co., Ltd 


116a—8th Ave. E., Calgary. M2684 ‘With Dhauncey 





There Are No Substitutes fer Skill and 
Individual Attention in Dry-Cleaning 
The conscientious pride of every “Empire” workman in his 
particular duties, coupled with the perfect co-ordination of 
individual attention throughout each cleaning, deodorizing 


and reshaping operation account for the uniform quality and 
beautiful finish of “Empire” dry-cleaned garments. 


M7926 
Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co., Ltd. 


“Reliable—That’s All” 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 234 12th Ave. West; 613 Centre Street 
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Character and courage, more than the accumulation of 
wealth, are the foundation of human happiness. This was the 
point of view that the speaker stressed. 

Is it not true that the object of our educational practice 
and system is not to teach men what to think but rather to 
teach them how to think? All teachers and trainers of youth 
will not agree with that entirely but, in the main, it may be 
taken as the purpose in general of the educational authori- 
ties throughout the land. Accepting that, it will be useful to 
inquire for a very few minutes into some of the conditions 
which prevail in Canada for the training of the human mind 
in order to make it capable of formulating ideas basically 
correct and equipping it with the power of exact expression 
so that the ideas formed may be conveyed accurately to others. 

Education in Canada cannot develop a single system be- 
cause of the racial and provincial characteristics concerned. 
That is, it is not desirable to create a Dominion-wide system 
that in all aspects and trends would be the same in every part 
of the land. In the final analysis the results may not be very 
dissimilar but the possibility that disagreement may be fur- 
thered is ever present. However, taken all in all, and remem- 
bering that each province is the master of its own educational 
system, we have fared well and happily. 

—From “A Fact a Day”, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


THE CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(Summary of Proceedings) 


In August last, the Canadian Education Association trans- 
formed itself into the Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association. The Biennial meetings of the former association 
have usually lasted for two days, but this year the sessions 
lasted for a week, August 15-19, and were held in Halifax, 
Saint John, and Charlottetown. The longer period was neces- 
sary because of the co-operation of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and the Canadian Handicraft Guild. The 


Moyer School Supplies Limited | 
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Pupils’ Desks—See our New No. 54 General Supply 
cae for NEW EMPIRE MODEL “W” CHAIR 


The most popular School Desk on the market today. 
—— 


Try our new “AMACO” CHALKS—Enthusiastic- 
ally received by Teachers and Art Teachers. 
CHALK—“AMACO” Dustless White Blackboard 
Chalk, per gross box, 90c, prepaid; 3 gross,$2.55; 
10 gross, $8.25; 1 case (25 gross) $19.00 prepaid. 
“AMACO” Yellow Sight-Saving Chalk, per gross 
box $1.00 prepaid; 3 gross, $2.85; 10 gross $9.25; 
1 case (25 gross) $21.00 prepaid. 

“AMACO” Colored Chalks—for Drawing Paper and 
Blackboard use. Per gross box $2.95; 4 gross $1.65, 
24 sticks, 60c; 12 sticks, 30c. Postpaid. Assorted 


olors. 

MOYER’S BLACKBOARD ERASER No. 2—25c 
each; 6 for $1.20 postpaid. 

IMPERIAL BLACKBOARD CLEANING CHAM- 
OIS, each 55c postpaid. 
GLAZED STONEWARE WATER COOLERS (AI- 
berta Made) 8 gallon size, $4.95 prepaid; 5 gallon 
size, $6.25; 8 gallon size, $10.35 prepaid. 
FIRST AID KIT for primary emergency treatments, 
$1.65 postpaid. 
“ECONOMY” PAPER TOWELS—fiat-folded, per 
case of 25 pkgs., $4.80. Prepaid. 
“UTILITY” ROLL PAPER TOWELS—per dozen, 
$3.80; per case of 25 pkgs., $6.70. Prepaid. 
“ONLIWON” PAPER TOWELS . pkgs., 


$2.80; per case of 30 pkgs., $5.95. Prepaid. 
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co-operation of these three national associations brought to- 
gether a very representative group of Canadian education- 
ists, whose deliberations were made more interesting by the 
presence of Dr. Albert Mansbridge of England, President of 
the World Association for Adult Education, and Dr. Morse 
Cartwright, Director of the American Association for Adult 
Education. 

The outstanding action of the conference was its decision 
to create a Canadian Council for Educational Research with 
the following objects: (a) to promote by its own efforts or by 
co-operation with existing bodies the cause of research and 
investigation in education in Canada; (b) to publish in full 
or in summary form all educational researches in Canada that 
the council may determine to be useful; (c) to make grants 
to assist in the carrying out of any research or investigation 
approved by the council; (d) to assist other educational bodies 
in the selection of students qualified to carry on educational 
research either in Canada or elsewhere; (e) to take any action 
that in the opinion of the council will assist any educational 
research. The organization of the council was left to the 
executive committee of the Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 
eation Association. 

Important papers were read on the general principles of 
education, adult education, handicrafts in education, and 
education through activities; and a report was presented from 
each province on educational movements and changes in edu- 
cational policy during the past two years. The report from 
Newfoundland dealt with the educational system of that 
colony. P 

Much of the success of the conference was due to the 
efforts of the President, Dr. H. F. Munro, Superintendent 
of Education for Nova Scotia. 

The next meeting will be held in Victoria, B.C., in 1940, 
under the presidency of Dr. G. Fred McNally, Deputy Min- 
ister of Education for Alberta. —“The School” (October). 
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MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
FOR SCHOOL USE 
NOW GREATLY REDUCED 
IN PRICE 


Cheaper Models ......... $35.00 - $85.00 


Better Models ........... $90.00 - $185.00 
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Easy Terms of Payment and Expert Advice 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Also available from the Department of Extension 
Courses for individual—or group-—study 


in International Affairs Co-operation 
General Economics Psychology 
Social Planning Political Science 


Mimeographed bulletins, book lists and (in some 
subjects), a small text book at $1.00 per set for 
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All Special Purchases and mark-downs 
from the regular stock left over 
from our 


o2nd 
Anniversary Sale 


will be available to teachers 


Attending the 
EDMONTON CONVENTION 


e Fur-trimmed Coats at $16.95, $22.50 and $27.50. 

® Fur Coats of Hudson Seal heads at $39.50. 

® Russian Seal Coats in Swagger and Fitted styles, $99.50. 

® Men’s Fashion-Craft tailored suits with extra Pants at $28.50. 


®@ Men’s Fashion-Craft winter overcoats at $24.50. 
Other Groupings at Different Prices 


@ 
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Mail orders forwarded. Edmonton’s Own Store 


l Charges Prepaid. Established over 50 years ago. } 
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MARGINALIA By DR. C. SANSOM 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN CANADA 


In a note on.the Quebec Annual Report which appeared 
in this column in the October number it was suggested that 


in the matter of holding young people in school beyond the 
compulsory: attendance age the Canadian provinces are 
making a rather poor showing in comparison with the more 
progressive American communities, such as the state of Cal- 
ifornia, for example. In support of this statement the follow- 
ing table has been prepared from enrolment data in official 
reports. For the purposes of this table the average enrol- 
ment in Grades IV, V, and VI of the elementary school is in 
all cases taken as 100. The enrolment in each of the high 
school grades is then given as an index number based on this 
average. The figures are given for California, for Canada es 
# whole (exclusive of Quebec), and for each of the eight 
provinces included in the computations. In Grade IX, for 
instance, the enrolment in California is 98 per cent of the 
average enrolment in Grades IV, V, and VI in the schools of 
California. For the eight provinces of Canada included in 
the study, taken all together, the corresponding percentage 
‘is 62. In the individual provinces the percentage varies from 
76 in British Columbia down to 37 in New Brunswick. And it 
will be noted that the discrepancy between the Canadian fig- 
ures and those for California is relatively much larger in 
the upper high school grades than in the lower. The abnormal- 
ly low enrolments in Grades XI and XII in some of the prov- 
inces may be due in some measure to the fact that in those 
provinces pupils transfer in relatively larger numbers than in 
others from the high schools into other types of schools. But 
these cases do not appreciably affect the picture as a whole. 
And on the whole it will have to be admitted that the picture 
of high school enrolments presented in the table is not par- 
ticularly flattering to Canada.as compared with California. 


Index of Enrolment in Grades IX, X, XI, and XII for Cali- 
fornia, Canada as a whole (Exclusive of Quebec), and 
Eight Canadian Provinces, expressed as a Ratio to 
the Average Enrolment in Grades IV, V, and 
VI, taken as 100 
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GARRETT FURRIERS 


See Our Advanced Fur Creations. Always a Large Stock of Beautiful Fur 
Garments including Capes and Scarves. Prices Ranging from $33.00 and up. 


Hull Block 


ENROLMENT TRENDS IN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 
NROLMENTS in the elementary school (Grades I to VIII) 
FE are falling off in both the United States and Canada, 
somewhat more rapidly in Canada, it would appear, than 
in the United States. For the past six-year period 1930 to 1936 
the decrease in Canada (exclusive of Quebec) was 8.5 per 
cent; in the United States it was 4.2 per cent. The decrease 
occurred mainly in Grades I to IV; in the four upper grades 
of the elementary school no very pronounced trend up or 
down was recorded in either country. The-following tabula- 
tion shows the per cent decreases in both countries in the first 
four grades from 1930 to 1936: 


Grade Canada United States 
I 20.9% 15.0% 
II 15.6% 8.8% 
III 11.4% 7.6% 
IV 14.6% 3.9% 


While the elementary school enrolment was decreasing, 
the high school enrolment was increasing in both countries, 
relatively somewhat more rapidly in the United States than 
in Canada. The increase in the United States over the six-year 
period was 38.5 per cent. In Canada the increase was 29.8 per 
cent. 

The following table shows the Canadian trend in all the 
grades over the period in question: 

School Enrolment by Grades in Canada (Exclusive of 

Quebec) in 1930 and 1936 





Per Cent 
Grade 1930 1936 Change 


I Elementary Grades 














I 274,020 216,706 20.9% decrease 

II 188,618 159,227 15.6% decrease 

III 145,146 128,669 11.4% decrease 

IV 169,455 144,682 14.6% decrease 

Vv 167,356 166,589 0.5% decrease 

VI 150,225 153,768 2.3% increase 

VII 129,882 142,875 10.0% increase 

VIII 130,690 128,091 9.6% decrease 

Total 1,355,392 1,240,607 8.5% decrease 
II High School Grades 

Ix 84,736 96, 031 13.3% increase 

x 57,347 71,157 24.1% increase 

XI 41,974 60,836 44.9% increase 

XII 11,467 25,832 125.3% increase 

Total 195,524 253,856 29.8% increase 

III All Grades 
1,551,916 1,494,463 3.7% decrease 
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KRAFT’S QUALITY FURS have 


not been so low priced 








~ CONVENIENT 
PAYMENT TERMS for many years. 
ARRANGED BUY TODAY 





“22 8th Ave. W., Calgary, Est. 1908—Phone M399£ 





MUSIC racine Supplies 


All School Music Requirements 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 
130 8th Ave. West (With Leathercrafts) 
3 doors East of Bank of Montreal CALGARY 


W. J. STEEL -Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. West, Calgary 
Store Phone M 2612 Night Phone E 5863 





TEACHERS 


See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—the 
smallest portable manufactured 


See it before you buy— it costs less 


Calgary Typewriter & Office Supply Co. 
227 Seventh Ave. W. Phone M3425, CALGARY 





W elcome-- 
To Our Visitors 


The City of Calgary extends a hearty wel- 
come to the delegates in attendance at the 
Conventions being held in Calgary. 





We trust that your stay in Calgary will be 
both profitable and pleasant and extend 
our best wishes for a very successful Con- 
vention. 


ANDREW DAVISON, 
Mayor. 





Sex Hygiene and Social Diseases in the Schools 


By F. T. COOK, Division of Health Education, 
Department of Public Health of Alberta | 


Arising from the new course of studies for Grade X, and 
following the showing of the film Damaged Goods, the Pro- 
vincial Department of Health has received numerous re- 
quests for information on Sex Education and Social Diseases. 


In response to such requests the Department sends out the 
following bulletins: Combatting Early Syphilis, Information 
for Men, Information for Young Women, Information for 
Parents, ‘She Might Have Been Your Daughter and Adoles- 
cence. In response to special requests for lecture material, the 
Department also loans selected material. 


For the last twenty years the Department has shown the 
‘films Social Hygiene for Women and Social Hygiene for Men. 
These films are for separate meetings of men and women and 
boys and girls of fifteen years and over. Recently the film 
Let’s Open Our Eyes has also been purchased. This is a film 
on Syphilis and can be shown to mixed groups and almost all 
ages. 


/ 


These films with a lecturer are still available. Wherever 
possible itineraries should be arranged. For further informa- 
tion write the Division of. Social Hygiene, Provincial Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Edmonton. 


In addition the Department has a film, How Life Begins. 
This is a four reel film suitable (and preferably) for mixed 
high school groups. This film is neither loaned nor rented, 
but will be shown by the lecturer of the Department. 


The following films in the library of the Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, have a real value for Sex 
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Education, and may be used as introductions to and informa- 
tion on Sex Education: 


4 reels, How Life Begins; 2 reels, Ovulation, Fertilization, 
and Early Development of the Mammalian Egg; 1 reel, Re- 
production of Plants and Lower Animals; 1 reel, Improve- 
ment of the Species; 1 reel, The Living Cell; 1 reel, From 
Flower to Plant. 


The Department approves and recommends all the above 
films. For further information write the Department of Ex- 
tension. 


The following books are also recommended: 


The Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and Religion 
at $1.75, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. United Church Publish- 
ing House, Toronto. The Chapter on Sex Hygiene in The 
Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene at $1.75, by Walter W. 
Krueger: The Story of Life—for boys and girls 10 years of 
age. In Training, for boys of high school age. How Life Goes 
On, for girls of high school age. The Age of Romance, for pre- 
marriage age—both sexes. The Venereal Diseases, for mature 
ages. 

The above may be purchased at $1.00 for the five from the 


American Medical Association, 
535, North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Also write: Health League of Canada, 
105 Bond Street, Toronto. 


for their list of publications on this subject. 
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By MR. GEORGES BUGNET, Lac Majeau 


NE night I had a dream. Somewhat in the manner 

a of the heroes of Jules Verne or Edgar Rice Bur- 

roughs, I found myself in another planet. Was it 

Venus, or Jupiter, or Neptune, I did not know. However I 

was not on our Earth any more. I did not see anyone, yet 

I heard a voice. It was speaking, speaking in our language. 

It seemed to be reading something and it sounded very 
much like an article from some educational magazine. 

The voice was saying: 

“Since the last century all civilized people have multi- 
plied schools. Now, instead of being reserved for the 
children of the ruling class, as it was during the dark ages, 
now education is given freely, fully, to every child, to the 
poor as well as to the rich. That is why, at last, our present 
generation, invading the Temple of Science, has found 
light instead of darkness. Having broken down all the su- 
perstitions of the past, we now know how to live scientifi- 
cally.” 

Then the voice stopped reading and I heard it laughing. 
This surprised me and I asked: 

“Say, who are you, and what are you laughing at?” 

The voice answered: 

“T am just one of the people of the Spirits. We Spirits 
can hear and see everything that you, little human microbes, 
are doing on that very small particle of dust which you call 
your Earth. We find you very amusing to look at and lately 
I have been getting quite a bit of enjoyment from your 
ideas about public education.” 

“Well, what do you find so funny about it? Is it not 
just to give to every child the benefits of knowledge?” 

“The benefits of knowledge? . . . Yes, that was what I 
was reading: ‘All great democracies have placed in the 
hands of the State the supervising of education. Learning 
became like a great flood. That is why, in less than a cen- 
tury, humanity, free from the shackles of ignorance, was 
able to invade the Kingdom of Science and all its wonder- 
ful inventions.’ ” 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that this is quite correct?” 

And the Spirit answered: 

“No, my little friend, no, not quite . . . Personally, I 
think that long before your nineteenth century your fellow- 
humans had already found some science and some rather 
wonderful inventions—wonderful for man, of course. Even 
today there are still quite a few among you who believe 
that Moses, Phidias, Plato, Euclides, Dante, Montaigne, or 
Shakespeare have given to humanity something quite as 
good as the discoveries of Darwin, Thomas Edison, Anatole 
France or Bernard Shaw. Now, just a little while ago I was 
listening to one of your speakers. He was addressing a 
fairly large crowd and he was clamoring: ‘Comrades, the 
great shames of our times are the crimes committed by 
the greedy capitalists.’ Then, someone in that crowd asked: 
‘Are not the capitalists, generally speaking, fairly well 
educated people?’ But no one answered his question. What 
do you say about that?” 

“I?.... Don’t accuse me of being a capitalist. I am not.” 

And the Spirit said: 
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“My little friend, do not try, please, to confuse the issue. 
The point is that knowledge is not always a benefit, that 
if knowledge is power, it is power for evil as well as power 
for good, power to crush your fellow-humans as well as 
power to help them. Don’t you know a great many rather 
uneducated people who are far better men and women than 
many rich ones, who received a large share of education?” 

Then I said: 

“According to your views, Mr. Spirit, it would be just 
as well to suppress our schools?” 

“Well,” said he, “I have known a time when on your 
little round ball of dust there were practically no schools at 
all. There are still a few places left where I do not see 
any. All things compared, I am not so sure that your flood 
of knowledge has brought you such very large benefits.” 

“Would you dare, Mr. Spirit, insinuate that savages 
are as good as we are?” 

“There are plenty of those you call savages that I con- 
sider as a far better branch of humanity than some of the 
specimens produced by your schools. You seem to believe, 
my little man, that a lack of schools necessarily means 
savagery. This is wrong, my friend, entirely wrong.” 

“You say so. But I want a proof, I want facts.” 

“That is quite easy. You are one of those who can read. 
Open some of these old books that were written long, long 
ago. Read Homer, read what you call the Ancient Testa- 
ment and you will find some pictures of really good people. 
In spite of the fact that they had not received scientific 
education, that they had no libraries and not even news- 
papers, such figures as Nestor, Priamos, Abraham, Job, 
Ruth are not at all bad types of humanity. However, I am 
not asking you to destroy your schools. It is mainly with 
your ways of importing education that my views do not co- 
incide.” . 

Curious to know what he had to say, I asked: 

“What is it you do not agree with?” 

“A lot of things,” said the Voice, “First, you spoil the 
character of most of your children. Most of them, before 
they go to school, are rather active little fellows, and they 
have a personality all their own. You pack them between 
four walls and, during years and years, you force them to 
kill their desire for personal activity, to crush their own 
initiative. It may be a good thing for some of them, not 
for all. I will admit that a few, gifted with intellectual ap- 
titude, do derive some benefit from that system. They trans- 
fer to their brain the activity refused to their other capac- 
ities; but for those who have no particular taste for intel- 
lectual work (and they constitute the great majority), after 
so many, many years of constraint, they lose their person- 
ality, they become passive. The main science they learn 
in your schools is that of the least effort. Hence the almost 
universal cry among your white races for more, and more, 
and more leisure.” 

“And what else?” said I. 

“Well, another point is that your teachers being swamped 
under a mass of pupils not really gifted with intellectual 
powers, have to waste most of their time keeping pace 
with the dull or the lazy ones. Consequently, the really 
bright pupils are necessarily handicapped. But, after all, 
these are only what may be called the physical imperfections 
of your public education.” 

“Why? Have you not finished with your censure?” 
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“Say, my little friend, are you quite sure that’ your 
educational system is the most perfect in the whole uni- 
verse? Tell.me: what, according to you, should be the aim 
of your education?” 

“Well,” I said, “education, in my opinion, should open 
human reason to the fullest light of Science so that man 
may be better able to earn his living; to lead freely his 
own life; to conquer more comfort and more happiness. 
Don’t you agree with that?” 

And the Spirit answered: 

“Not quite, my friend, not quite. As far as I can under- 
stand your small microbian people, a man is not an out- 
standing specimen of humanity because he enjoys comfort 
and happiness. Were that so, a pure animal could be called 
man. Now, my friend, I think that to be placed above the 
other animals, man must be human, good, humanly good, 
kind and as unselfish withal. And there is no need of 
diplomas for these. Only a little common sense and plenty 
of will power is needed. Unfortunately your whole civiliza- 
tion does very little to develop those two things. In your 
schools, instead of telling the children: ‘Work hard in 
order to become better’ you repeat to them: ‘Study so that 
you can make more money and secure a comfortable life.’ 
Why should you complain against the greed of the capital- 
ists? They just put in practice what was taught them by 
your public education.” 

Hearing that, I became angry and I replied with some 
heat: 

“Spirit, you are either ignorant or very unfair. All our 
schools are preaching the highest type of virtue. Our school- 
books are placing in the fullest light all the great men of 
all times.” 

“Yes,” answered the Voice. “But the trouble. is that 
many of those that you present to your children as heroes, 
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yes, many of them, were rather poor samples of the highest 
human virtue. And you will admit that in your school- 
books the place given to the real heroes of humanity is a 
very small.one amongst the bulk of biographies or life 
stories you try to ram into the brains of those poor little 
kids. In my opinion, any child gifted with a small amount 
of intelligence understands very clearly that most of what 
is given him to learn is more for his material needs than 
for his mental and moral perfection. How could your white 
races do otherwise when you act every day as if your 
material advance, the increase of your industries, of your 
commerce, were the essence of human progress? How could 
you teach your children to be good, kind, unselfish... . 
Oh, yes, you raise loud protests against war, against the 
Japanese snatching away Chinese lives, but when it comes 
to the increase of your commerce and industry, to have 
greater comfort or simply to have more fun, you act as if 
it were quite all right to see men, women, children 
slaughtered every day, everywhere, on your streets, in your 
factories, in your mines, roasted alive in your airplanes, 
cut into shreds by your explosives. Oh yes, you have invent- 
ed wonderful machines but if you could see the total 
number of lives that you give as daily food to your ma- 
chines; if you could only figure out the devastation of 
nature that follows in your wake, you would not be so 
surprised if I said that your civilization is the most destruc- 
tive, the most bloody, that your Earth has ever seen. And 
not satisfied with that, every day, the front page of your 
newspapers seems to point out, very proudly, to your 
children how all kinds of crime are thriving in your society, 
how criminals are a very large and important factor of 
human interest, while good and kind men and women are 
hardly worthy of mention. Why is this so?” 
To this question I could only give the usual answer: 


“Well, it is because most of their readers like that kind 
of reading.” 


“Exactly. For a hundred years education has been 
given freely to every child. The Kingdom of Light. has 
overcome the forces of Darkness: yet, which one of your 
scientific democracies takes as much care of the inner pro- 
gress of its citizens as it does for their material and physical 
welfare? Do your people elect their representatives in your 
parliaments because this or that candidate is known as a 
very kind, very wise, very noble-minded man; or is it be- 
cause he is a smart talker promising you the most material 
benefits? Is is not the same thing in every province of your 
Canada? Well, what is your answer to that?” 


I did not exactly know what kind of answer to give, so 
the Voice went on: 

“Yes, through your children you want to become a 
great people; you want your Canada, your Alberta, to take 
a leading part in human progress. How could you, when 
you do not even seem to perceive the real values of human 
life. Oh yes, you know how to grade wheat, and butter, and 
cheese and pigs. But when it comes to the grading of really 
human products especially in your Canada, my friend, you 
don’t seem to know very much about it. Do you try very 
hard to prove to your children that your intellectual, 
spiritual products should be placed far above material 
things? Every day, someone among you is speaking about 
education, but I do not hear many of them pointing out that 
no nation can be called great until it has recognized, em- 
phasized, that the main, the only lasting asset of a human 
group are the works where the mind played a greater part 
than the body—and not only Science, but Art and Letters 
as well. {s it not plain enough that if you still consider the 
Greeks and the Latins as great peoples it is not due to 
their material production (of which nothing is left), but 
because those works of art, those great writers that never 
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die, still form a part of-your own lives? Today, my friend, 
I am pretty sure that most of you believe that Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie King is a greater man than, say, your Sir Charles 
G. D. Roberts. By the way, do you know him?” 

“Oh yes, I said. Who does not know Mr. Mackenzie 
King? But, you mean the other one? . .. Yes, I believe I 
have seen his name somewhere.” 

“There you are. You and your children know far better 
and admire far more a prime minister than a writer who 


is not making a great deal of money out of his work. All ~ 


your prime ministers are caring mostly for your material 
wealth and better comforts for the body. A writer is only 
working for the benefit of your minds. That settles it— 
yet, tell me: Did you hear the name of Geoffrey Chaucer?” 

“Sure, every ‘school child knows his name.” 

“Very well. Now, will you please tell me who was the 
chief adviser of the King of England when Chaucer was 
writing?” 

“I am sorry, but I can’t.” 

“This, my friend, shows quite clearly that intelleetual 


production has far greater value than the care of materfal’ 
progress. And I will be very surprised if, say, a couple’ of 


hundred years from now, all your present Canadian prime 
ministers were not practically unremembered while your 
Charles G. D. Roberts Will be still alive and be far more 
famous than he is amongst you now: He will be. then 
recognized as the first of the real Canadian writers, the 
first to blaze the trail for a literature of your own; he, with 
his “followers, will”for centuries mold the Canadian spirit, 
give your people a distinct outlook on the world, a special 
quality of the mind not enjoyed by other nations. Just as 
Englishmen today recognize part of their soul in the soul 
$f Geoffrey Chaucer, so will your Canadians of the future 
recognize their minds in the mind of. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts? But, at present, thanks to you and your public educa- 
tion, your children pay far more attention to a Dizzy Dean 
or a Joe Louis than to a Charles G. D. Roberts. Do you 
think that your school teachers have much of a chance to 
make your children thoroughly understand the real values 
of humanity when you, the grown-ups, instead of at least 
trying to have a grasp of those real values, you do not’ seem 
even to care at all about them. After having spent millions 
and millions of dollars in schools, have you produced a 
thinker only half the size of Plato, a writer half the size 
of Shakespeare, a painter half the size of Raphaél, a 
sculptor half the size of Michael Angelo? How could you? 
Instead of pointing out steadily to your children the figures 
of these men who are the real heroes of humanity, of those 


men who above all'men can show your children how to think; - 
how to act, you give them a course of studies which does | 


not present any measure of the real values of human prod- 
acts. To tell you.the full.truth, my friend, that course of 
studies seems to mé‘subtly designed to make of your chil- 
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dren, as you are yourself, willing and efficient slaves for the 
benefit of a few smarter ones. As long as you do not grasp 
yourselves, as long as you stop your children from grasping 
the true meaning of human progress, you and your children 
will keep on playing second fiddle behind the men, behind 
the nations who know how to rate human values. If, today, 
you find the Japanese, the Germans, the Italians taking the 
front line that is because they cultivate the things of the 
spirit first, and the comfort of their bodies next.” 


At that I said: 


“All right, all right. But with all your ramblings, Mr. 
Spirit, you are beginning to get on my nerves. I wish you 
would conclude your speech and leave me alone.” 

“Very well, my little friend, I will do it. Before you 
can teach children something really worthwhile you will 
have first to learn to grade yourself, your fellow-men and 
all human products according to real human values. Try to 
teach yourselves first and your children next. Try to re- 
member every day that before working on your fellow-beings 
and pushing them on, you should work on yourself and per- 
fect your own personality. Never forget that truly human 
progress does not consist of material wealth but in mental 
and moral improvement. Above all, the main thing, in my 
opinion, to bring into your schools is not so much the dis- 
tribution of knowledge as the building up of will power, 
provided you link it with another most human quality— 
kindness.” 

“Now,” I said, “are you at last going to leave me alone?” 

“Just one moment. You, who call yourself civilized, are 
very proud and very boastful of your achievements. In 
reality, all your works, both in quantity and in quality, 
are a very, very small thing compared to another kind of 
work which is going on throughout the whole universe, and 
which is far more admirable than any of your human produc- 
tions. Some of you call that great Worker, Nature. Some 
others call him, God. In the end you mean the same thing. 
It seems ta me quite curious that you pay so much attention 
to your own microbian proceedings and so little to a work 
infinitely greater, infinitely more perfect than any of yours.” 

Then the voice ceased to talk. And, believe me, I felt 
very glad to get rid of the fellow. 
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CREDIT IN MUSIC FOR DOCUMENTS FROM 
CONSERVATORIES 

Students presenting documents from approved conserva- 
tories, entitling them to credit in Music 2 or Music 3 of the 
High School Programme, revised or unrevised, will be granted 
credit also in Music 1, or Music 2, or Music 1 and 2, as the 
case may be, with the following provisions: 
1. Such students must have furnished the Department 
with a statement from a competent musician certifying that 
they have prepared, properly and satisfactorily, the selections 
prescribed for the conservatory grades corresponding to Music 
1, or Music 2, or both, as the case may be. 

2. Such students may not be granted more than 35 high 
schoo] credits in one year; and of these 35 credits, not more 
than 4 may be granted in Music. 


EXTRA CREDITS 

A student holding credit in Arithmetic 1 of the unrevised 
High School Programme who elects to proceed under the 
credit system of the revised Programme, in accerdance with 
Section 4 on pages 8 and 4 of the High School Regulations 
for 1938-39, may be granted five (5) ‘“‘extra credits” for 
Arithmetic 1, provided that such student may not be granted 
credits both for Arithmetic 1 and General Mathematics 1. 

Under the same conditions, a student holding credit in 
either Agriculture 1 or Agriculture 2 may be granted credits 
in Biology 1 of the revised Programme; but a student holding 
credit in both Agriculture 1 and Agriculture 2 may be grant- 
ed credits in Biology 1 of the revised Programme and also 
three (3) “extra credits”. 

Extra Credits need not be included in the thirty-five (35) 
credits permissible in any one year; in which case the grant- 
ing of éxtra credits will have the effect merely of reducing 
the total number of credits required for the High School 

Diploma by the number of credits so granted. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK, 1938 
The Department has been advised that the 1938 edition 
of the Canada Year Book has been released. A special paper- 
covered edition wil! be supplied to teachers and students at 
the rate of 50 cents per copy. Orders should be addressed to 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 

The demand for teachers trained in Physical Education 
now exceeds the supply. 

The School of Physical Education at McGill University is 
: an integral part of the University, and offers courses open to 
both men and women. 

The entrance requirements for the Diploma Course of two 
years are Senior Matriculation, or one year of Arts or Science 
at a university. For the Higher Diplema, the requirement is a 
: university degree. The latter course may be completed in one 
year, provided the student has already covered the requisite 
courses in undergraduate work. 

Enquiries for further information shoud be addressed 
to Dr. A. S. Lamb, Director, School of Education, McGill 
: University, Montreal. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR GENERAL SCIENCE 


Teachers of General Science in the Intermediate Grades 
will find some useful suggestions with respect to equipment 
in “Science Experiences with Home Equipment”, by C. J. 
Lynde, published by the International Textbook Co., of 
Scranton, Pa. (Price, $1.25) 


GRADE IX COMPLETION FOR STUDENTS UNDER 
FORMER REGULATIONS (“OLD COURSE”) 

Notice is here given to Principals, teachers, students and 
parents that after June 30, 1939, students who then have 
standing in fewer than four (4) units of the former Grade 
1X course will not be permitted to proceed with courses in any 
high school subjects until they have been promoted to Grade 
X under the new regulations. In other words, they will be 
required to repeat the Grade IX units in which they hold 
credit, complete the revised Grade IX Programme in its 
entirety, write on the Grade IX Examination, and secure a 
standing thereon rated as “A”, “B” or “C”. 


LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE FROM THE DOMINION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Principals of schools in which Grade IX or higher grades 
are taught are advised that the Publicity and Extension 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, has sets 
of lantern slides that will be of interest to classes in Agricul- 
ture, Biology and Horticulture, and to their teachers. Twelve 
sets of slides are available, each including from fifty to sixty 
slides. A leaflet giving full information regarding the slides 
and the conditions under which they may be obtained will be 
sent on application to the Director, Publicity and Extension 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


“THE CASE FOR ALBERTA” 

The Case For Alberta prepared under the direction 
of the Alberta Government for submission to the Dominion 
Government, and to other Provincial Governments in Can- 
ada, is now available from the School-Book Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education, Edmonton. 

This book contains much excellent material that would 
be very useful in Social Studies Classes. Copies of it should 
be placed in every Grade IX or Grade X classroom, for the 
use of students in Social Studies. 

The Department has made arrangements to supply The 
Case for Alberta to teachers and school boards for use in 
schools. A copy will be sent pustpaid to every teacher, or 
secretary-treasurer of a schoo] board, who fills out the at- 
tached coupon and returns it to the School Book Branch with 
a remittance of 75 cents. 


SUBSIDIZING COUPON 
(“The Case for Alberta’’) 


BROADCASTS FOR SCHOOLS OVER THE ALBERTA 
EDUCATIONAL NETWORK 
A series of broadcasts for schools sponsored by the De- 
partment of Education Committee on Radio Education, will 
begin on Monday, November 14, at 3:00 p.m. 
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These broadcasts have been arranged on the following 
weekly schedule, to be continued until next April, with the 
necessary intermissions for Christmas and Easter: 


Monday—3 :00-3:15 p.m.: 
News Commentary—Mr. Watson Thomson, Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta. . 


Tuesday—3 :00-3:30 p.m.: 
Class Singing (Intermediate and High School)—Mr. 
Glyndwr Jones, F.R.A.M., Calgary, and Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins, Mus.B., Calgary. 

Wednesday—3 :00-3 :30 p.m.: 
Music Appreciation (Intermediate and High School)— 
Mr. Glyndwr Jones, F.R.A.M., Calgary, and Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins, Mus.B., Caigary. 

Friday—3 :00-3 :30 p.m.: 
Elementary School Music—Miss Janet MclIlvena, Leth- 
bridge. 

The music broadcasts will be directed and supervised by 
a subcommittee acting under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’s Committee on Radio Education. 

All broadcasts will be given over the Alberta Educational 
Network, and will originate from the studios of Station 
CKUA, Edmonton, Station CFCN, Calgary, and Station 
CJOC, Lethbridge. 

Teachers are invited to report on these broadcasts, and to 
send their comments or suggestions to the Radio Committee, 
Department of Education, Edmonton. 


MUSIC BROADCASTS FOR NOVEMBER 


For the Monday and Tuesday broadcasts during Novem- 
ber, the following songs will be used: 
Captain Morgan’s War Song 
Killarney 
O Hush Thee My Baby 
Ye Banks and Braes 
Home on the Range 
The British Grenadiers 
The Minstrel Boy 
The Ash Grove 
Now is the Month of Maying 
Robin Adair. 

These songs may be found in The Music Hour, Book 2 (or 
in “Murdoch’s School Song”, Series A and B). 

It is very important that every student listening to the 
broadcast have a copy of the songs used. If the number of 
music books in the class is not sufficient for this purpose, it 
is suggested that the teacher prepare hectographed copies of 
the songs. 

Teachers are invited to write to Mr. Jones, in care of 
Station CFCN, Calgary, pointing out their difficulties, which 
will be dealt with in subsequent broadcasts. 


NOVEMBER SONGS FOR DIVISION 1 (Friday Broadcast) 
November 18. 

O CANADA 

GOD SAVE THE KING 

JESUS LOVES ME—Hymn Book 

NURSERY RHYMES—Learn Words, tune will be taught 


CLAPPING SONG 
Songs of the Child World—1. 
Let your hands so loudly clap, clap, clap, 
Let your fingers loudly snap, snap, snap, 
Then fold your arms and close your eyes and quiet be. 


Swiftly roll your hands so wide awake 
Let your fingers briskly shake, shake, shake, 
Then fold your arms and close your eyes and quiet be. 
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Let us climb the ladder, do not fall, 
Till we reach at last the steeple tall, 
Then fold your arms and close. your eyes and quiet be. 


TWINKLE TWINKLE LITTLE. STAR—Grade II Reader 


MOTHER’S KNIVES AND FORKS 
Songs of the Child World 
These are Mother’s knives and forks, 

And this is Mother’s table, 
This is Mother’s looking-glass, 
And this is Baby’s cradle. 


FIVE CHICKADEES—Game 
Five little chickadees sitting on the floor, one flew away and 
then there were four. 
Chickadee Chickadee happy and gay 
Chickadee Chickadee fly away. 
Four little chickadees sitting in a tree, one flew away and 
then there were three. 
Chickadee, Chickadee, etc. 
Three little chickadees looking at you, one flew away and 
then there were two. 
Chickadee, Chickadee, etc. 
Two little chickadees sitting in the sun, one flew away and 
then there was one. 
Chickadee, Chickadee, etc. 
One little chickadee sitting all alone, he flew away and then 
there were none. 
Chickadee, Chickadee, etc. 


November 25. 
REVIEW SONGS ALREADY LEARNED 
ONE I LOVE—Progressive Book II 
One I love, Two I love, Daddy dear and Mother 
Three I love with all my heart, Darling Baby Brother. 


One I love, Two I love, Daddy dear and Mother, 
All the children in the world ought to love each other. 
Pit a Pat—Record. 


Teachers are invited to write to Miss McIlvena, in care of 
Station CJOC, Lethbridge, pointing ‘out their difficulties, 
which will be dealt with in subsequent broadcasts. 


DEMOCRACY’S INSURANCE PREMIUM 


The public school is civilization’s insurance against the 
loss of its most valuable form of wealth—its culture, morality, 
idealism, mechanical genius, government, and home life. 
Through its public schools, the nation seeks to hold the 
present generation at the highest level to which it has at- 
tained in the deeper, more fundamental traits of our national 
character. The public schoo! is also civilization’s method of 
insuring future progress. It offers a nation the chance to 
make a new start with each generation. 
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TEACHERS 
NEW TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 
COMPLETE REMINGTON 
PORTABLE $4350 


10c 
a Day 


pays for if 


NEW! The lowest-priced complete Portable 
Typewriter Remington ever built. Full 





standard keyboard; shiftlock ; back spacer; 
choice of two type faces; single and double 
line spacer; margin stop; margin release; 
carriage release; paper release. Attractive 
carrying case. Every essential typewriter 
feature. And look at the price! Come in and 
see the new Rem-ette and the four other 
new Remington Portables for 1939 or mail 
the coupon to the nearest Remington Rand 
office. 


REMINGTON RAND LTD.: 


Please send me full particulars about the 
five New Remington Portable Typewriters. 





REMINGTON RAND 
LIMITED 


EDMONTON—10520 Jasper Avenue 
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CALL FOR PEN PALS... 


American boys and girls would like to have “pen pals” 
over here. Mr. R. C. Mishek, of the Waseca High School, 
Waseca, Minnesota, US.A., has asked that any students 
who would like to correspond with American students, send 
their names or name to the above address. He also would 
like to have the teachers make out a list with names, 
addresses, ages, and sex of all students who want Amcrican 
“pen pals”’. 

In the United States, there are a great many boys and 
girls who are eager to write to you and tell all about their 
country and schools. Mr. Mishek will distribute the names 
all over the entire United States from Waseca, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., and can use all the names that are obtainable, and 
is anxious to obtain as many names and addresses as 
possible. He can use all ages from 11 to 25. All letters to 
be written in English. 








FEDERAL AID 

The evidence is clear that maintenance of an adequate 
system of public education requires a much larger participz 
tion by the federal government in the support of the schools. 
The several states vary greatly in wealth and income, and 
their educational load tends to vary inversely to their per 
capita wealth. Some states simply cannot support an ade- 
_quate system of education. 

* * * 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation and several provin- 
cial teachers’ organizations are carrying on a campaign for 
federal] aid to education in the form of provincial subsidies 
which will guarantee a minimum standard of education. 
Canada is one of the few divisions of the British Empire in 
which federal aid to the extent of 50 to 100 per cent of the 
costs of schools has not had a long history. 

—tThe Education Digest, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Teachers’ Helps Department 


Edited by W. D. McDougall, B.A., Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


restless with tremendous energies! Communities, , 


il CC resies and youth, millions of them the world over, 


thousands of them from Pole to Pole, embracing the 
conditions and the materials from which we may create a far 
more ideal environment for better living! On the one hand, the 
great energy of youth requiring only a dynamic purpose to 
make that force the most constructive factor in social progress. 
On the other hand, cultures rich in potentialities, needing a 
great constructive force in order to realize the abundant 
human life which they are capable of providing. To co-ordin- 
ate these two mighty resources—to harness the energy of 
youth to the task of progressively improving conditions of 
community life—that is the supreme challenge to educational 
and social statesmanship.” 
—Youth Serves the Community. Hanna. (Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. Ltd., New York). 

The quotation is the introductory paragraph of one of the 
most dynamic and inspiring books in the field of progressive 
education. It describes in detail successful attempts being 
made to integrate the activities of the school and the com- 
munity. In “The Social Foundations of Education” Dr. 
Counts uttered a lament: 

“Moreover, as organized in American society, the school 
is greatly weakened by the artificiality of its activities. In 
a word, the school tends to be definitely separated from life. 
For generations educators have lamented this fact and have 
argued most cogently for a more infimate relationship be- 
tween organized education and the community. But their 
laments and arguments have seemingly fallen on deaf ears. 
The school continues in its tradition of isolation; and teach- 
ers as a rule have relatively little contact with the real world.” 
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But some ears have heard the “laments and arguments”. 
Dr. Hanna and his associates investigated scores of com- 
munity projects in which the school functioned as the initiat- 
ing and directing agency: safety campaigns, civic beautifica- 
tion, community health, agricultural and industrial projects, 
local history inventories—the list is long and varied. 


“A community activity can have a reality and a challenge 
that no lesser activity can properly have. Moreover, it serves 
to bring the youthful group into desirable contact with the 
surrounding community. To do something which others count 
significant ranks very high among the satisfying and steady- 
ing influences in life. For the young to feel that their activ- 
ities have community significance is to accord to them a worth 
and standing that will call out the best the young have to 
give.”—(Dr. Kilpatrick in the Introduction.) 

Recently Dr. Counts issued a challenge: Dare the schools 
build a new social order? Teachers who attempt the type of 
activities suggested by Dr. Hanna and his collaborators are 
accepting the challenge. Similarly, any teacher who incorpor- 
ates. co-operative activities in her classroom procedures is 
very definitely training children for a society which is the 
direct antithesis of competitive individualism. Undoubtedly 
this involves a conflict for the pupil as soon as he graduates 
from school: He must elect between being a conformer or a 
reformer. If the school accepts whole-heartedly the implica- 
tions of its new programmes, and if it performs adequately 
its appointed task, there can be no denying that the youth of 
today will become potent factors in introducing what has been 
designated as “the new social order’’. 

Dr. Mossman in “The Activity Concept” (MacMillan Co. 
Ltd., Toronto) makes a forecast of probable outcomes of this 
new social orientation of the school: 





TEACHERS OF GRADES I, II and III 


Have you ever tried PRIMARY SERVICE? 


Besides containing articles, poems and tests, 
you will find all manner of useful material for dis- 
play or distribution among your pupils. 


If you are one of the few teachers who have 
never used this useful, artistic publication, why not 
subscribe today? 


Yearly Subscription 
You may obtain at once all 1937-38 Issues. . $2.00 


MATHEMATICS 


Teachers who wish to check work in Mathemat- 
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Mathematics 9 Key—A key to the new text-book by 


Lazerte and Betz. By E. B. Asselstine, M.A. 
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Algebra I Key—A complete key to the text. Every 
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“If we consider the learning process .... we conclude 
that the chief work of the school is to teach people to meet 
situations by teaching them to act on their thinking. If schools 
really succeeded in so doing, we should soon have a body of 
citizenry that would do its own thinking based upon study 
and inquiry. Schools could do much if their work were effec- 
tive in teaching learners sensitivity to situations and a dis- 
position toward meeting them, together with an effective 
method of doing so. Such a program would teach them to face 
reality and to put forth effort to make the environment more 
nearly as they would have it. It would not mean giving learn- 
ers approved answers to the questions that arise. That would 
be a mere passing on of earlier solutions. We know that social 
change is continuous. Therefore, a program of giving out 
solutions made earlier would be an attempt to fit answers to 
situations that have changed from what they once were. One 
criticism of our schools in the past has been this very fact of 
their giving learners the answers to earlier problems of social 
living instead of teaching them how to find pertinent facts, to 
weigh their own problems in the light of the values the learn- 
ers hold, and to contrive and accept their own answers. The 
method of meeting situations remains the same although the 
situations and conclusions may ever change. If the school 
works in this way, it will influence social change but it will 
not do it by giving out ready-made solutions. To train a 
body of young people to act on their own thinking in dealing 
with the situations which confront them is to contribute to a 
new social order. Such a school cannot escape influencing 
change, for people so trained will be continually trying to 
improve on life and learn from experience. A group of 
people who know the joy of using effective intelligence can 
be expected to seek to make life good.” 

As a corollary to this proposition of the school as an 
agency of social reform, it is imperative that the individual 
teacher ponder long and earnestly the implications for him- 
self personally of his new responsibility. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


To Miss Ricker and her Summer School students we are in- 
debted for several lists of classified sources where social 
studies material may be obtained gratis or very cheaply. As 
space permits these lists will be published. Perhaps a word of 
caution would not be out of order here. Business organizations 
willingly co-operate with the teacher, but they object to pro- 
viding materials for individual pupils. 

Mr. Arbuckle contributes an outline of an enterprise which 
he certifies his Grade V class thoroughly enjoyed. 

When printing the Edmonton Public School Board tests in 
a recent issue due acknowledgement should have been made 
of the work done by Dr. C. B. Willis, former Director of Guid- 
ance, in the preparation and standardization of this material. 
This was a regrettable but quite unintentional oversight. 

But one time-table has been received in response to our 
request for typical time schedules covering Grades I-VI (Div- 
isions I and II). When more contributions have been re- 
ceived, it will be possible to make a composite representative 
of the best features of all for publication in this department. 


THE WEST—YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
An Enterprise Outline Contributed by Mr. Arbuckle 


1. The Early Inhabitants of the West. Different tribes of 
Indians—Indian Stories. the Sun Dance, the War Dance, 
the Medicine Man, models of tepees, the peace pipe, canoes. 
Pictures of Indians, canoes, tepees, western scenes, horses, 
Indian songs. 

2. Why the White Man came West. Reasons for different 

types of men journeying westward. The explorers, traders, 

trappers, missionaries. 

The Explorers: Verendrye, Hearne, Mackenzie, Peter Pond, 

Thompson, Fraser, Franklin, etc. Dramatize the exploits 

of these men. Make maps of regions explored—type of 

country found—animals and birds found—songs of the 
explorers. Pictures of famous explorers of the West. 

Dress dolls as explorers—make models of them from clay, 

soap or plasticine. 
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The Fur Traders: Their motive in coming west. Beginnings 
of the two famous companies—their rivalry and final union 
—famous members of the companies. Dramatize a scene in 
a H.B.C. post. Model a trappers’ cabin or an old post. 
Dress dolls as trappers. Make models of animals from 
soap or clay. Map of the location of the trading posts. 


7. Willard Chocolate Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 


8. Dole Pineapple Co., 


Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


9. The Robin Hood Mills, 


Calgary, Alta. 


Romance of Chocolate. 


The Kingdom that Grew out of a 
Little Boy’s Garden. 


The Staff of Life: (milling chart 
for school). State number in 


I 
Kinds of animals a of furs—methods of 10. Jewel Milling Co. Exhibit from wheat to flour. 
trapping (a cruel p ure). Pictures of old posts. Ma 40 Carlears St., New York. 
of the north showing where different animals are trapped. “ee at én - ees «= Clothing 
7 . r osier le or o 
Eictares of dog teams, old trappers, north scenes. Songs; Bane Grice ce.” Romance of 
od * jue. 
eae = the North, aa al 3. Courtaulds (Can) Ltd. History of Rayon and Samples. 
5. e Missionaries: The MacDougalls. combe, Evans, rnwall, On’ 
West, Black. Dramatize some of their adventures. Their  * T,qvabaifo, Cotjon Co: Ltd. The Story of Cotton. 
t value to the West. Pictures of missionaries. 4. Mingtory Silk Mills, site The Life that Hangs by a Thread. 
ice: : i 144 " > 
6. e Mounted Police: Why the were necessary ; their 6. Dominion Sadie Cuaeeay Display from Raw Cotton to Cloth. 
march westward. Work done. The beginning of a noble P.O. Box 600, Montreal, Que. 
tradition. Dramatize their adventures—the Pie-a-Pot in- 7. Wolfhill Spinning Co. Samples and literattire on litiett. 


cident. Songs and pictures of the Mounties. The modern 
Mountie—use of the speed-boat, the automobile, the aero- 
plane, scientific methods. Dress dolls as police. Models 


_ 


Belfast, Ireland. 


Address 
. Consolidated Mining & 


Material on Metals 
Lead and Zine Ores. Samples 


rom clay or =. Smetting Co. of Fertilizers. 
7. The Railway: y C.P.R. was necessary. Difficulties of Steel Co. of Canada. Booklet—Wire Products. 


Address 
- Canadian Industries Ltd., 


. Armour and Co. 


building. Dramatize some incidents such as the driving of 
the last spike. Compare modern western journey with one 
just after C.P.R. built. R.R. songs. Models of equipment. 
Map of the first C.P.R line. 

The West today. Roads, Railways, Industries, Capitals, the 
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Canada. 
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Portland Cement Association 
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Address 


- General Motors Co. 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


. Fisher Body Craftsmen Guild 


Beeks on Cellophane, etc. 


Cryolite, alumina, bauxite. Cast 
and Steel aluminum. Booklet— 
Story of Aluminum 
Nickel areas and samples. 
Bookllet—Story of Nickel. 
Story of Nickel. 
The Romance of Corborundum. 


Clay and Clay Products 
Picturing the manufactured 
cement. 


Transportation, Communication 
Transportation Progress. 


Craft Guilds. 


3. Bureau of Coffee Information, Coffee exhibit (from berries to Osh Ont. 
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5. Raymond Sugar Co., Material on sugar. hs Gee 


. Salada Tea Co., 


Raymond, Alta. 


Tea samples and Booklet—Sto 
459 King St., West, of the Tea Plant. ~ 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
463 West Street, New York. 

Cunard Steamship Company. 
New York. 
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WINTER FROCKS 


Shoes that are designed to add the final 

; touch of “chic” to modish ensembles! 
Lasted from lovely suede leathers, they present the very new- 
est in style trends for 1939 . . . pumps, with high fronts and 
open toes—ties with the new camisole tops. And the colors! 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION PROGRAMS TO BE HEARD 
OVER CFAC, AT CALGARY, EVERY SATURDAY 
MORNING AT 9:45, PREPARED BY I. H. GRAHAM, 
aaa OF MUSIC, CALGARY NORMAL 


On Saturday, November 12th will be heard a fifteen min- 
ute program depicting the music characteristics of different 
countries, their jolly folk songs, and colorful native chants.. 
Music has always helped to lighten labor, soften sorrow and 
pass the time pleasantly, so what is more natural for the plain 
folk of every land when deeply moved, than to “burst into 
song’’, peculiar to and typical of their own country. On this 
program you will hear the mysterious, romantic music of the 
near Eastern countries, including the ‘“‘Greek Dance’’, Ser- 
bian, Turkish and Greek Romanian: music. East of Suez we 
find another type of music predominating, the weird and fas- 
cinating oriental music, with its soft-sounding nose flutes, 
native drums and metal cymbals, bells and gongs. Listen for 
the Chinese and Indian music. Coming to our own North 
America, you will hear the Indian “Chant of the Snake 
Dancers”, “Love with Tears” (Indian Flute) “Sunrise Call” 
(voice) and the “Indian Love Call”. From Mexico you will 
hear a real “Mexican Dance”. 

November 19th and the following Saturday, November 
26th, will be devoted to the Peer Gynt Suite (Pare Gint 
Sweet). Like a suite of furniture an orchestral suite con- 
sists of a group of compositions more or less related by a 
poem or story. Suites were originally. groups of folk-dance 
music, or a series of dances. Henrick Ibsen, who was consid- 
ered the Shakespeare of Norway, took the folk story about 
“Peer Gynt”, and made it into a dramatic poem. He then 
asked his great friend Edvard Grieg to compose music for it. 
Peer is a lawless character, irresponsible and headstrong. The 
story tells of the loves and adventures of Peer Gynt as he 
travels about in his dreams of conquering the earth. 

“In the Hall of the Mountain King”, we find Peer in the 
underground mountain palace of the King of the Trolls. The 
King wished to be kind to Peer and gave him food, but Peer 
was rough and rude, so the King told the trolls to tease and 
torment him. Peer finally broke away and started to run down 
the mountain side with the trolls close on his heels. Listen as 
the music gets faster and faster and grows in excitement as 
Peer bolts away and runs.- When you hear the piccolo you 
know that poor Peer is being pinched by the trolls. 

When Peer ran away from home he left his poor old 
Mother, who really needed him to look after her, all alone. 
After a long time, however, Peer grew tired of his wander- 
ings and decided to return home, Té his great sorrow he 
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found his mother Ase (Oh-seh) on her deathbed. “‘The Death 
of Ase” is a funeral dirge played after the death of Peer’s 
feeble old mother who died broken-hearted at the neglect of 
her wayward son. 

At one time Peer became fairly rich and so he bought 
some expensive robes and jewellery and a fine white horse. 
Wandering into Africa he posed as a “ee and was re- 
ceived by the chieftain of the desert. In “Anitra’s Dance” 
the lovely daughter of the chieftain dances for Peer to the 
sound of delicate oriental music. 

Peer travels to Egypt, and as day breaks over the desert 
he stands before the statue of the god Memnon, waiting for it 
to burst into song, according to a legend he had heard back 
home. The melody of “Morning” is pure and fresh as the 
colors of the dawn. 

On December 3rd you will hear Rossini’s “William Tell 
Overture”. Seven hundred years ago Switzerland was subject 
to Austria and harshly governed by the tyrant Gessler. How- 
ever, led by the patriot William Tell the Swiss succeeded in 
defeating and driving out the invaders. Since that time the 
brave Swiss have been free and have peacefully followed 
their work as farmers and shepherds. 

An Italian composer, Rossini wrote the music for a music 
play or opera founded on the William Tell story. The Over- 
ture, or introductory music, is a splendid example of picture- 
music which illustrates in sound four parts of the story: 
“The Dawn”, “The Storm”, “Calm After Storm”, and “The 
March, or Call to Arms’. 

On December 10th you will hear a program of Folk Songs 
of England and Scotland. All songs generally belong to two 
classes, namely, folk songs and art songs. The art song is 
more complicated than the folk song, the melody following 
closely the spirit of the words. The folk song, on the other 
hand, must appeal to the heart and be accepted by the com- 
munity. It must be simple, that everyone may learn it; tune- 
ful, that everyone may like it; and sincere, that it may reflect 
the nature of the people. We may go further in our classifi- 
cation of songs by sub-dividing the folk song into traditional, 
and song in the folk style. A traditional folk song is a racial, 
national, or popular song originating among the common peo- 
ple. Its composer is always unknown. Songs in folk style are 
in all respects similar to traditional folk songs except that 
the composer is known, e.g. Stephen Foster’s “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” is of this type. Among the songs to be played 
will be “Flow Gently Sweet Afton”, “Sally in Our Alley”, 
“Ye Banks and Braes’”, “John Peal’, “Jock O’Hazeldean”, 
and “Scots Wha Ha’e.” ’ 

Teachers may use the outlines given here when telling 
their pupils about the programs. 
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ACADIA CONVENTION 


Our convention was a great success this year. 
Our guest speaker was Dr. A. B. Currie, who 
spoke on “Intelligence Testing.” His talk was 
sincerely enjoyed by all. Other lectures and 
demonstrations included a lecture on Science IX 
by Mr. Hatch and Mr. Ellis; a lecture on High 
School Course of Studies by Mr. McDonald, B.A.; 
a lecture on Application of Shop Work by Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Thompson; a discussion of Salary 
Schedule by Inspector Laverty; a demonstration 
in Tumbling and Pyramid Building by Mr. Mor- 
rell; a lecture on Arithmetic, Division 1 by Miss 
Shier; a demonstration of Speech Training and 
Choral Speech by Miss Taylor. The local and 
sub-locals were reorganized. Arrangements were 
made for the Festival next year. A banquet at 
which Dr. Currie was guest speaker, a show, and 
dance provided the amusement side of our con- 
vention. 

The following is the executive elected: 

President, Mr. W. McDonald, B.A., Oyen; 
Vice-President, Mr. F. Morrell, Chinook; Past 
President, Mr. C. Denney, New Dayton; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent, Miss 
M. -Byler, Chinook; School Board Representative, 
Mr. H. Hall, Lanfine. 


ALLIANCE-GALAHAD 

A reorganization meeting of the Alliance- 
Galahad Sub-local was held at Killam, October 
7. The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. M. Knowles; Vice-President, Mr. A. Arlend- 
son; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss G. Walker; Press 
Correspondent, Mr. W. J. Bruce. 


ATHABASCA 


On October 22nd the teachers of the Atha- 
basca Sub-local met for their reorganization 
meeting at the home of Mrs. F. Falconer, Atha- 
basca. The following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. David Cooney; Vice-President, 
Miss Kathleen Bannerman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss I. Wood. The meeting went on record as 
approving the Provincial Executive’s announce- 
ment re Study Courses. Preference was given 
the Summer School course in Supervision of 
Reading. A committee consisting of Miss A. 
McLean, Mr. W. Clow and Mr. A. Price was 
elected to organize a study group in General 
Science. The next meeting is to be held at the 
home of Mrs. Donahue on November 19. Sub- 








MUSICLAND 


This is our new complete catalogue of Standard 
and Classical Music, Books and Folios, which has 
just come off the press. Supplied free to every 


LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


sequent meetings are to be held on the second 
Saturday of each month at 2:30 pm. 

The fee for the Sub-local was changed from 
25¢e to 50c. Following the business meeting an 
appetizing lunch was served by the hostess. 


BASSANO 

A meeting of the Bassano Sub-local was held 
in the Bassano High School on October 15, with 
Mr. Meeres as chairman. The secretary gave a 
report on the work accomplished by a com- 
mittee of the E.I.D. local in making out a 
salary schedule. The following officers were then 
elected: President, Mr. S. Meeres, Bassano; Vice- 


President, Mr. A. Currie, Bassano; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Arrison, Rosemary; Press 
Correspondent, Dorothy Shantz, Rosemary. 


After voting to continue the meetings as we 
had them last year, the meeting was adjourned. 


BAWLF 


The teachers of the Bawlf Sub-local met in 
the town high school on October 1. There was a 
live discussion on the effects of divisional 
boundary lines on the membership of the Bawlf 
local, which resulted in the following resolu- 
tion: “Whereas the constituent membership of 
Bawlf Sub-local is made up of teachers from 
Holden, Killam, and Camrose divisions; and 

“Whereas some of these members are com- 
pelled by reason of location to travel long dis- 
tances to their rightful Sub-local; and 

“Whereas some of their Sub-locals have not 
and are not functioning; and 

“Whereas Bawlf is central for social and 
athletic activities; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Bawlf Sub-local con- 
tinue its membership as previously without re- 
spect to divisional boundary lines.” 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. L. Olsen, Gladstone, Bawlf; Vice-President, 
Miss J. McDonald, Rosalind; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. R. Pritchard, Bawlf; Councillor, Mr. 
A. A. Aldridge, Bawlf; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. G. Loken, Salt Lake, Ryley. A genera! dis- 
cussion on the possibilities of visual instruc- 
tion took place. Convention programs and topics 
were mentioned. 


BEAVERLODGE-HYTHE 


The October meeting of the Beaverlodge- 
Hythe Sub-local was held at Beaverlodge on 
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October 8th. The large attendance gave evidence 
of the keen interest aroused among the teachers 


of the organization. Matters relating to the 
coming convention were discussed, also the 
planning of programmes for the regular meet- 
ing. An election of officers for the joint local 
was left for the next meeting which is to be held 
at Hythe on the regular date. , 


BERWYN 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Berwyn 
Sub-local the following officers were elected for 
the coming term: President, Mr. D. McKechnie; 
Vice-President, Mr. L. Garrison; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. O’Brien; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss D. Attwood. The question of a summer 
school course in supervision was discussed with 
the following conclusions resulting: our Sub- 
local is in favor of the course, would have one 
member attend if the course be given, and is 
in favor of a supervision course in reading being 
offered. The next meeting will be held November 
5, 1938. 


BLACKIE-BRANT 


The Blackie-Brant Sub-local of the High River 
Inspectorate was reorganized on Wednesday 
last with the following offcers: President, Miss 
Blanche Wheeler, Blackie; Vice-President, Miss 
Irene Kunalin, Blackie; Secretary-Treasurer, 
John E. Gillanders, Blackie; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss Blanche Wheeler; District Councillor, 
Mr. Garnet Nelson, Blackie. We plan to meet 
on the Second Wednesday of each month at 8 
p.m, in the Blackie School. 


BOW VALLEY 

The October meeting of the Bow Valley Sub- 
local was heid on the eighteenth. 

The business of the evening centred around 
a discussion of the “Large Unit”, which will 
come into effect in the near future. 

After the business section of the meeting, 
Mr. Crowther, Principal of the Strathmore 
School, gave an interesting talk on “Report 
Cards.” Mr. McKenzie, of Strathmore demon- 
strated the value of the Projecting Machine 
by the showing of two films. 

The next meeting will be held in the Ma- 
maka School, November the fifteenth. 


BRUCE 


On September 17 the Bruce local A.T.A. held 
its organization meeting. Officers elected were: 
President, Mr. G. Dalsin; Vice-President, Mr. J. 
Hemphill; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Ben- 
nett; Corresponding Secretary, Miss P. Collier. 
A motion was carried that the meetings should 
be held on the first Saturday of every month. 
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On October 1st the regular meeting was held 
when plans for future programs were made. 
It was decided that the teachers should present 
their problems to the meeting for discussion, 
that in pooling the various ideas much valuable 
help could be given. The perennial probem of 
constructive seat work for Grade 1 was im- 
mediately dealt with. Plans were made for 
transportation to the Holden Convention and 
Mr. Dalsin was appointed Council Representative. 
After adjourning the meeting the teachers 
spent a pleasant hour over coffee and sand- 
wiches provided by Mrs. Hemphill. Some singing 
and much good conversation made them all 
feel that the year was well started. 


BRUDERHEIM-LAMONT 


The regular meeting of the Bruderheim-La- 
mont Sub-local was held on October 15th at 
Bruderheim School with Mr. F. B. Facey, Vice- 
President, in the chair, and Miss Cantrell, Act- 
ing-Secretary. Mr. E. Shaul of Edmonton 
summarized some of the aims of the A.T.A., 
touching on pension schemes and the necessity 
of contacting the M.L.A.’s directly. He passed 
on to the problem of the annual requisitioning 
of supplies from the Divisional Boards and 
thought that the Edmonton plan of monthly 
requisitions was far more satisfactory. He 
broached the possibility of the formation of 
Grievance Committees to meet with the Div- 
isional Boards and considered that in this way 
a judicial relationship could be built up. He then 
dwelt on Federal Aid to Education and closed 
with a note of recommendation for the book: 
“Choosing Your Life Work” which he urged 
should be in every school. 

Mr. G. Davies of the Highlands Intermediate 
School, Edmonton, followed Mr. Shaul’s thought- 
provoking talk taking difficulties in Social 
Studies as his theme. His extremely pertinent 
suggestions re Open Forum, Notebooks, Scrap- 
books, and the Bulletin Board were very help- 
ful. Not less interesting than the general meet- 
ing were the projects displayed in this progres- 
sive rural school and the thanks of the teachers 
present must go to Mrs. Lucas, the enterpris- 
ing hostess, for her delicious lunch. The next 
meeting will be held at Lamont on November 
19th at 2:30 p.m. 


CAMROSE 


The Camrose A.T.A. Fall Convention will 
be held on the 9th and 10th of November in the 
Auditorium of the Camrose High School. 


COALDALE 


On October 11, the Coaldale Sub-local met at 
Coaldale to elect officers for the coming year. 
Mr. J. White was re-elected President of the Sub- 
local. Miss J. Nicol was elected Vice-President ; 
Mr. A. Kunst, Secretary; Miss E. Hawthorne, 
Treasurer; and Mr. T. W. MacKenzie, Press Cor- 
respondent. The councillors elected were Mr. H. 
Jackson, Mr. J. White, Miss J. Nicol. Mr. C. Alan 
automatically became a councillor as he was 
president of last year’s council. A committee 
acting with the executive was formed to draw 
up a schedule of topics to be studied for the 
coming year. Another committee was formed 
to investigate the methods of collecting fees 
in other locals. A resolution was passed at the 
meeting which stated that more professional 
courses should be included in the requirements 
for a university degree. Following the meet- 
ing a lunch was served at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. White. 


DERWENT 


Once again the Derwent A.T.A. Sub-local has 
resumed its organizational work. The teachers 
of the local convened at Derwent School on 
September 17. The meeting was opened by 
Mr. J. W. Melnyk, our past president. Mr. W. 
Kostash, the geographic representative of Nor- 
thern Alberta, and Mr. Shavchook were our 


visitors. The former gave a talk in which he 
stressed that teachers should have faith in their 
work and carry on for the good of themselves 
and the communities in which they work. 
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Executive for the term 1938-39 was then 
elected as follows: President and Representa- 
tive to the District Association, Mr. M. D. 
Shemeluck; Vice-President, Mr. J. L. Voloshen; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent, 
S. A. Sklepowich. On October 1, another meet- 
ing was held at Yankee School. Discussion and 
planning the year’s work took place. It was 
decided to hod a joint meeting with Myrnam 
Sub-local on November 5. After the meeting a 
dance will be sponsored by Derwent A.T.A. 
Sub-local. 


EDSON 


A meeting of the Edson Sub-local was held in 
the Edson school on October 15 with thirteen 
teachers in attendance. The guest speaker was 
Mr. Gerry of Edmonton who gave a very inter- 
esting address on the work of the A.T.A. Discus- 
sion followed and it was decided to hold over 
the election of officers until a better represen- 
tation of rural teachers could be obtained. Lunch 
was served and two reeis of film were shown 
on the Edson school’s new moving picture 
projectors. It was p.anned to call a meeting of 
the Edson A.T.A. local at some time during 
convention, the time to b2 announced from the 
platform. All teachers are earnestly requested 
to attend. 


ELNORA-HUXLEY 


The Elnora-Huxley Sub-local met at the 
Elnora school on October 8th. Officers elected for 
the coming year were: President, Mr. R. Ward, 
Huxley; Vice-President, Mr. L. Waller, Elnora; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss D. Milne, Elnora; 
Executive Representative. Mr. R. McArthur, 
Ashcroft. Business arising from the Stettler con- 
vention was discussed and the Sub-local was re- 
organized to take in all schools within sub- 
division 5 of the proposed Stettler inspectorate. 
The next meeting will be at Huxley school on 
November 19th at which Mr. Ward will talk on 
Silent Reading tests and Mr. Waller on Intel- 
ligence Tests. All members within the district 
are urged to fill in and return to Mr. Paulson 
the questionnaire mailed to them. 


FAIRVIEW 


The teachers of Fairview and District met in 
the Fairview School on September 20th to 
hear Mr. Barnett and Dr. LaZerte. The teachers 
were pleased to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing Mr. Barnett and Dr. LaZerte and also to 
become acquainted with Inspector Gilles who 
was accompanied by Mrs. Gilles. The attend- 
ance was excellent and we are certain that 
after hearing Mr. Barnett and Dr. LaZerte the 
teachers felt they were fortunate in having such 
capable men at the head of their organization. 
A very fine lunch was served at the close of the 
meeting. 





FOREMOST 


A meeting of the teachers of the Foremost 
Sub-local was held in the Foremost School on 
September 24. President Bruce presided at the 
meeting. After the meeting a delightful lunch 
was served by the committee. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The October meeting of the Fort -Saskatche- 
wan Sub-local took the form of a social eve- 
ning and the members and their friends motored 
to Edmonton and partook of a delicious banquet 
at the Corona Hotel. This was followed by a 
Theatre party at the Capitol. All members pres- 
ent reported a very enjoyable evening. The No- 
vember meeting will be held at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Johnston of Fort Saskatchwan. 


GADSBY-BOTHA 


The first meeting for the year of the Gadsby- 
Botha A.T.A. Sub-local was held on October 
lst in the Botha Primary room. The meeting was 
opened with Mr. P. O. Huse in the chair. Officers 
for the coming year are to be: President, Mr. H. 
Carroll, Botha; Vice-President, Mr. B. Bell, 
Gadsby; Secretary-Treasurer and Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss A. Ferguson, Botha; Delegate, 
Mr. P. O. Huse, Gadsby. After the election of 
officers Mr. Carroll took the chair. 

An animated discussion of business matters 
followed. It was decided to endorse the proposal 
of the Executive to arrange for a Summer 
School course in Supervision of Reading. The 
constitution was to be completed and forwarded 
in anticipation that we would receive our Cer- 
tificate early this year. Plans were made for the 
participation of the Gadsby-Botha A.T.A. Sub- 
local regarding suggestions concerning Basket- 
ball re-arrangements and Musical Festival rep- 
resentation of teachers. Plans were made for 
attempting a meeting of al] teachers of Gadsby- 
Botha Sub-local at Convention in Stettler, in 
hopes that there will be a larger attendance at 
the next meeting. 


HARDISTY 


The regular monthly meeting of the Hardisty 
Sub-local was held October 1. After a thorough 
discussion of salaries, a tentative schedule for 
the proposed Hardisty-Provost School Division 
was drawn up. Miss Jessie Johnston gave an in- 
formal talk on Primary Music which was highly 
informative. Meetings will be held the first 
Saturday of each month at the Hardisty High 
School at 2:30 p.m. All teachers who are mem- 
bers of the Sub-local are asked to be present for 
the next meeting. An interesting programme is 
being planned. 


HOLDEN CONVENTION 


One hundred and one teachers of the Holden 
district will go back to their schools after 
Thanksgivirg with fresh ideas and inspirations 
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as a result of their convention held in Holden 
on Friday, October 7. The one day convention 
was opened by an invocation from Rev. Mr. Bell 
of Holden and a welcome by Mayor White. 
The Chairman of the Holden Divisional School 
Board, Mr. J. W. Stambaugh of Bruce, ad- 
dressed the teachers, reminding them of their 
privilege and responsibility in shaping the minds 
of the future citizens. A talk was much enjoyed 
from Mr. Dean of Viking, as president of the 
Holden District A.T.A. Miss Thrasher of Holden 
gave a demonstration of the teaching of Choral 
Singing in the Intermediate grades. 

At the morning business session the reports 
of the committees on Festival and Salary 
Schedule were heard and approved and many 
of the teachers’ problems were brought up and 
left for a more detailed discussion in the after- 
noon. Inspector J. H. McLean told of the psy- 
chology which had led to the school curriculum. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper 
‘by -Miss S. Gilbert, on the Background of the 
Activity program. This was followed by a de- 
scription of the methods and results of various 
enterprises by Miss Z. Robinson, Mrs. Ellen 
Steen, Mrs. Harriet Duncan, Miss A. Hall, Miss 
R. Wingrove, Mr. L. Olson and Mr. F. J. Con- 
don. Mrs. S. Clark of Viking gave a demonstra- 
tion of Speech Training in Division 1 which 
was a revelation of what could be done with 
that subject. An example of Folk Dancing by 
pupils trained by Miss Aune was thoroughly en- 
joyed as was also a half hour physical training 
lesson given by Mr. Stauffer to nine boys from 
his school. Mr. Brown of the University Ex- 
— Department showed two educational 
films. 

The afternoon business session opened with 
an election of officers for the District A.T.A. 
which resulted in: President, Mr. J. W. Chal- 
mers, Holden; Vice-President, Mr. M. W. Mc- 
Donnell, Tofield; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. R. 
Hemphill, Bruce; Press Correspondent, Miss P. 
K. Collier, Bruce. A committee to deal with 
the matter of the Salary Schedule was made up 
of Mr. Chalmers, Miss F. Milne and Mr. Olsen- 
berg. It was decided that the Musical Festival 
should be held each spring in one of the towns 
included in the District and Holden was selected 
as the place for the spring of 1939. Mr. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Selkirk and Mr. Broughton were 
chosen as the Festival Committee. A motion 
was passed that in future the Games and Track 
Meet should be separate with the Games Meet 
taking place in Viking this spring; Mr. Dean 
to be chairman of the committee in charge. 

At 6:30 the teachers met again to enjoy a 
chicken dinner and after dinner speeches. Dr. H. 
E. Smith, associate professor of the School of 
Education, spoke on Education versus Indoctrin- 
ation, taking indoctrination to mean simply 
propaganda. The day was ended with a dance in 
the delightfully decorated hall. 


INNISFAIL WEST 


The September meeting of the Innisfail West 
Sub-local was held at the home of Miss Elsie 
Gundersen in Dickson. Seven new teachers were 
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welcomed. A vote of thanks for his work was 
given our President, Mr. J. Marshall, who_is 
leaving to attend the University. A general dis- 
cussion was held concerning the work of the 
different grades and the moving picture ma- 
chine. A delicious lunch was served, at the close 
of the meeting, by Miss Gundersen. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 


The first regular meeting of the Innisfree- 
Ranfurly Sub-local was held in the Innisfree 
School September 17. Mr. Beatty, our Divisional 
Councillor gave us a talk on the situation as met 
by the Division and the rural teachers. It was de- 
cided to form a membership committee. Those 
appointed were: Mr. Waddell, Mr. Chorney and 
Mr. Pshyk. 

The second meeting of the Innisfree-Ranfurly 
Sub-local was held in the Ranfurly School at 
2 pm. The new officers for the year were 


elected: President, Mr. L. Pshyk; Vice- 
President, Mr. R. E. Beattie; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Jean Murray; Press Corres- 


pondent, Miss E. M. Bertwell; Councillor, Mr. 
W. S. Waddell. Mr. McCrae of Vegreville then 
gave us a very interesting outline of the 
work of the Divisional Council. It was decided 
that the next meeting would be held at Innis- 
free on November 5 at 2 p.m. Will all members 
try to be present. 


KITSCOTY-BLACKFOOT 

A meeting of the Kitscoty-Blackfoot Sub- 
local was held in the Kitscoty School on Sep- 
tember 28. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. A. Lampitt; Vice-President, Mr. 
R. Fraser; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss J. Murray; 
Representative to the District Council, Mr. 
D. Green. After considering several proposed 
salary schedules, a committee was appointed to 
study the subject further. Musical Festival work 
was brought to the attention of the teachers 
and a committee was appointed to investigate 
the details of a Festival Program. 


LOUGHEED 


The members of the Lougheed Sub-local A.T.A. 
held their first meeting after the Summer Holi- 
days on October lst, in the Lougheed School. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. D. Walmsley a 
new executive was formed, Miss L. I. Reid of 
Green Valley, president; Mr. D. Walmsley of 
Lougheed, Vice-President; Miss Doris Hill of 
Parkhill, Secretary-Treasurer; Mr. K. Porter of 
Cambridge, Press Correspondent. Suggestions of 
various activities for the monthly meetings pre- 
cipitated a lively discussion of adaptable pro- 
grammes. An outline of activities was finally 
approved and adopted, the November meeting 
to be a Round Table Discussion led by Mr. 
N. Putnam on “The Interpretation of Social 
Studies in the School.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting the teachers 
enjoyed a lovely lunch served by the Girls’ 
Club of Lougheed. 

MACLEOD 

The Macleod Sub-local held its first meeting 

for the Fall term in the Public School on Octo- 
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ber 15th. There was a good attendance and it 
was pleasing to notice the presence of a num- 
ber of teachers from the surrounding rural 
districts. The main business of the day was the 
election of officers for the ensuing term. The 
following members constitute the Executive 
for 1938-39: President, Mr. Sabo Lantinga; 
Vice-President, Miss M. Armer; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Margaret Hillier; Convener of 
Refreshment Committee, Miss J. Griffin; Con- 
vener of Program Committee, Miss A. Bouyea; 
Convener for New Membership, Mr. D. Coons; 
Press Reporter, Miss B. Welch; Councillor, Mr. 
E. V. C. Tucker. The next meeting is to be on 
the afternoon of November 26th at the Macleod 
School. At the conclusion of the meeting a 
dainty lunch was served. 


MANNVILLE-MINBURN 


A meeting of this Sub-local was held in Mann- 
ville recently. The financial statement for the 
past year showed a balance of $4.00 on hand to 
start the year. In finishing old business some 
questions were raised regarding the salary 
schedule for the Vegreville Division and the 
contracts sent to the teachers of this Division. 
These questions were clearly and satisfactorily 
answered by Mr. G. K. Brady (chairman of the 
Vegreville Local A.T.A.). The election of a new 
Sub-local executive resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. E. Patterson; Vice-President, Mr. 
Lawrence Larcombe; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
J. G. Armstrong; Councillors to the Vegreville 
Local A.T.A., Miss Helen Hanning and Mr. John 
E. Taylor. The first item of new business was 
the program of work on supervision of reading. 
As a second item of new business the question 
of paying teachers’ expenses in bringing entries 
to our Sub-local track meet (held in Minburn 
September 23) and to the Local track meet 
(held in Vegreville September 30) was discussed. 


MEDICINE HAT 


The Medicine Hat teachers have arranged for 
one of the most active and progressive years 
since their organization as a) body. Miss Myrtle 
Ansley, chairman of the Programme committee 
has plans. made for the Annual Teachers’ Con- 
vention Banquet and Dance which is being held 
in the Corona Hall, Medicine Hat, Wednesday, 
November 9. This committee has arranged four 
social gatherings for the year including a tea 
which was held on September 29. The other 
socials to be held include a curling party dur- 
ing the winter, a bridge and tea, and a golfing 
competition in the spring. All arranged for by 
the staffs of the four public schools, The Edu- 
cational Research Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. William R. Morris has made 
plans for the building up of a teachers’ library 
and the presentation during the year of several 
papers on educational matters by city teachers 
to the local. Mr. C. E. Peasley, chairman of the 
Finance Committee presented its budget for the 
year at the last meeting. This budget which al- 
lowed for a favorable credit balance at the 
end of the year was adopted. Friday, October 
14 the Athletic Park was the scene of the An- 
nual Public School Sports. 


MIDNAPORE 


The regular meeting of the Midnapore Sub- 
local was held at Midnapore School on October 
lith. After a general discussion, it was decided 
to conduct a Question Box during the following 
meeting. Members are “fnvited to present any 
difficulties they have encountered. It is planned 
to hold a general discussion to permit others to 
offer their suggestions and help to overcome 
these difficulties. The president, Miss G. Barroll, 
read a concise, vital paper on the subject of 
the large unit. The November meeting is sched- 
uled for November 15, the members having 
agreed that a meeting following the Convention 
would be more beneficial than one preceding it. 
Having concluded all business, the members 
enjoyed a delicious lunch provided by Miss G. 
Barroll and Miss G. Thomas. 


MILLET 


The Millet Sub-local held a meeting at Millet 
School on October 14th. The officers for 1938- 
1939 are: President, Mr. T. D. Baker; Vice- 
President, Miss M. von Arx; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss D. E. Miles; Councillor, Mr. P. Grif- 
fiths; Press Correspondent, Miss J. Cockbain. 
Miss Miles gave an interesting talk on Primary 
Enterprise, which was followed by a sumptuous 
lunch at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths. The 
topic of the next meeting on November 19 will 
be “Music”. 


MUNDARE 


On September 10 a special meeting of the 
Mundare Sub-local of the A.T.A. was held at the 
Mundare School to discuss arrangements for the 
Field Day. to be sponsored by the Sub-local. 
The Field Day was held on September 30. The 
committee in charge reports that both local and 
divisional boards co-operated in a very satis- 
factory way. Twelve schools participated and 
the undertaking proved highly successful. Com- 
mittee in charge consisted of F. Wasnea, J. 
Worbets, L. N. Whitehorn, H. Babiy and Miss 
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A. Nay. Members are reminded that our meet- 
ings take place on the third Saturday of every 
month at 2:30 p.m. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


An organization meeting of the Paradise Val- 
ley Sub-local was held in Paradise Valley High 
School on September 14. The following execu- 
tive was elected for the year 1938-39: Presi- 
dent, Frank Welsh; Vice-President, Martin 
Bruce; Secretary, Miss Swea Swanson; Treas- 
urer, Merlin Moncrieff; Press Correspondent, 
Anders Aalborg. 

The first regular meeting of the Paradise 
Valley Sub-local was held in Ridgeclough School 
on September 28. Resolutions to the Vermilion 
Convention were presented and discussed. One 
resolution dealing with the Department’s new 
policy of lowering qualifications of teachers re- 
ceived particular attention. It was thought 
strange that the Department which for the 
past three years has taken steps to restrict the 
teaching qualifications of First and Second Class 
teachers, and to raise the Academic and Profes- 
sional standard of teachers should now make 
an about face an allow teachers who have been 
out of the service for some years, and others 


who have only Second Class Certificates to have 
much the same teaching priviliges as those teach- 
ers who have gone to the trouble and expense of 
raise their qualifications because of Depart- 
mental Regulations requiring them to do so. 
Other resolutions dealt with salary schedule 
and a proposed year book project for the Ver- 
milion Association. 

Plans for an afternoon picture show and lec- 
ture to be followed by a public banquet in the 
evening were discussed. It was decided to 
sponsor these on some Saturday in October. Mr. 
M. J. Hilton of the Technical School, Edmonton, 
was suggested as speaker for the day. The meet- 
ing closed with an Open Forum on the subject 
of Dramatics in the Elementary School. Follow- 
ing the meeting a delicious lunch was served by 
Miss Alice M. Hailes, teacher at Ridgeclough. 


OYEN 

The Oyen Sub-local held a meeting in Oyen 
on September 22nd. The teachers outlined a 
program for the Musical Festival. Meetings 
are to be held in Oyen the first and third 
Saturdays of every month. At the next meet- 
ing there will be a program and every teacher 
is expected to give one number. There will 


“Our work has new life—your chart 


helped to demonstrate why modern dental 


hygiene means care of the gums, too” 


—writes an Alberta teacher 


sagetheir gums as regular 


ODERN methods of teaching— 
modern-minded educators—agree 
on the importance of daily health pro- 
grams for children. Thousands of young- 
sters, from their earliest school days on, 
show the beneficial effect of this teaching. 
They know how and when to exercise 
and relax. They know the value of fresh 
air, sunshine and vitamins—just as they 
know the value of gum massage to a 
future of better oral health. 


For their fine work in fostering dental 
health, teachers everywhere have earned 
the praise of parents and dentists. For 
children are learning that gums as well 
as teeth need regular care—that modern 
soft foods rob gums of stimulation and 
exercise. Lacking natural stimulation, 
gums tend to become weak and tender— 
and often indicate their weakened condi- 
tion by that warning tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush. 








Teachers find that drills in fm massage appeal to children and encourage them to mas- 
ir g y as they brush their teeth. This stimulation and exercise 
helps to invigorate the gums-—aids in promoting dental health for the years ahead. 





Regular massage helps to invigorate 
the gums—to give them the exercise they 
need for healthy soundness. In classroom 
drills, teachers demonstrate the simple 
technique of gum massage. The index 
finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. Teachers explain how this mas- 
sage, practiced at home, stimulates 
sluggish gums—quickens the circulation 
in the gum tissues—helps them toa new, 
healthier firmness. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid aid in 
gum massage. For this modern dentifrice, 
approved by so many dentists, is espe- 
cially designed not only to clean teeth to 
a new, brighter sparkle, but with mas- 
sage to help tone and in- 
vigorate the gums. 


A New Classroom Aid in Teaching Gum Massage 
The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is 


helping teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. 


will 


gladly send you one to hang in your classroom. Send today your name and address 
to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Lid., Montreal, Que, 
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also be a question box. The officers for the 
coming year are: President, Mr. A. Ellis: 
Secretary, Mr. F. Hatch; District Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. S. MacDonald; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss Vada Haddigan. 


PEERS-NITON-McKAY 

The first meeting of the Sub-local was held 
in the Peers School on September 22. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming year: 
President. Miss K. Kaufman; Vice-President, 
Miss I. Souther; Secretary, Miss G. Konigson; 
Press Correspondent, Miss V. Leslie; Councillor, 
Mr. A. Kuetback; Convener of Social Committee, 
Mrs. C. Hellekson. The topics listed in the Sep- 
tember A.T.A. were discussed. It was decided 
to have a School Work display in the Peers 
School in December. The last half hour of the 
meeting was devoted to the discussion of diffi- 
eulties met by the teachers and many good 
ideas were exchanged. 


On October 15 the Peers-Niton-McKay Sub- 
local held their regular meeting at the Peers 
Schoolhouse. Many topics of school interest 
were discussed with enthusiasm. The report 
from the Saskatchewan papers on the im- 
portation of Saskatchewan teachers into Al- 
berta at $700 per annum was vigorously dis- 
eussed. It was decided that the secretary 
would get full particulars on the matter. It 
was also suggested that we form a library of 
enterprise and reference books and all use 
them. A social affair was planned, to be held in 
Langford’s Hall soon, with Wildwood Music. 
The meeting was brought to a satisfactory 
close by a weiner and doughnut supper. 


RAYMOND 


Members of the Raymond Sub-local met in 
the Public School on September 28 for the pur- 
pose of electing the 1938-39 officers. G. Gibb 
is the new president; V. Heninger, vice-presi- 
dent; J. L. Gibb, secretary-treasurer; E. Kittlitz, 
press correspondent; and A. Cahoon, D.A. Coun- 
cillor. The teachers from Welling were extended 
a cordial invitation to attend our meetings. 
Future meetings will be held the last Monday 
of every month. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The first meeting of the term was held at 
the home of Mr. J. M. Bell of Redwater on 
September 14. The election of new officers for 
1938-39 was postponed until the next meeting. 
Much business was discussed and many prob- 
lems were dealt with. A delightful lunch was 
served by Mrs. J. M. Bell. 


RIMBEY 


The reorganization meeting of the Rimbey 
Sub-local was held at the Rimbey High School 
on September 24. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. C. Letroy; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. O. Massing; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
M. McLees; Press Correspondent, Mrs. E. Stol- 
lings; Representative to the Red Deer Local, 
Mr. A. Cumberland; Programme Committee, Miss 
L. Aunger and Miss C. Barker. Proposed salary 
schedules under the new unit were discussed, 
also the formation of a study group. The mem- 
bers favored a study group in Reading, and the 
sending of a teacher to take a course in Super- 
vision if one is given at Summer Sciool. The 
question of joining a travelling library was con- 
sidered, but the members decided instead to 
form a local exchange library among them- 
selves. We want more members. These meetings 
are a fresh send-off for next month’s grind. So 
why not attend? 


ST. MICHAEL 


The first meeting for the school year 1938-39 
was held at Skowiatyn School on September 16. 
A large number were present, which attendance 
is very promising for the year. Different teach- 
ers suggested that the funds left over from the 
last Field Day be used for purchasing a Pro- 
jection Lantern, Projection machine, or educa- 
tional books. However, no final decision was 
made. A resolution was passed that the rental 
charge of teacherages be lowered. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. Semeniuk, agreed to bring the 
matter up at the Councillors’ meeting. The 
teachers decided to hold the meetings in St. 
Michael town during winter. After the meeting 
a very enjoyable lunch was served by Mr. M. 
Krewaniuk and Mr. W. Melnyk. This was fol- 
lowed by several musical numbers. 


ST. PAUL 


On October 7th the St. Paul Sub-local held its 
first meeting for the fall term, the purpose of 
which was the election of officers for the coming 
year. In the presence of fifteen teachers business 
was soon dispatched. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. H. Strynadka; Vice- 
President, Mrs. M. Gosselien; Press Correspond- 
ent and Councillor, Miss Dwyer; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. H. J. Robert. 


ST. PAUL CONVENTION 


The St. Paul Local Association annual con- 
vention was held at St. Paul with 150 teachers 
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present. The convention was opened by the 
President, J. McKim Ross, with a-brief talk on 
the New Trend of Education, which proved to 
be interesting and educational.. This was fol- 
lowed by a brief address of welcome by Mr. 
Cc. N. Cyr, the mayor of the town of St. Paul. 
Our inspector, Mr. J. L. Gibeault, transmitted to 
the teachers some of the educational business 
which was to be undertaken this coming year. 
Mr. J. W. Swift, instructor in Edmonton Normal 
School, then delivered a very interesting and 
~educational talk on the New Philosophy of 
Education. The next speaker was Mr. J. Dickson 
who spoke on Youth Training Program. The 
next item on the program was a talk on Stage 
Craft in rural schools by Mr. George Hawreliak. 
Our next speaker was Mr. J. W. Barnett who 
spoke on the organization of A.T.A. The next 
item of the day was the banquet with guest 
speaker Rev. Stanley Scott. 

The sevond day of our convention was taken 
up by demostration lessons for Divisions I and 
II by Miss D. Brosseau and Music in the High 
School by Miss E. Johnson. This was followed 
by a talk by Mr. J. McKim Ross on A.T.A. 
Activities, (a) Agricultural Fairs, (b) School 
Sport Days. The afternoon was taken up with 
the business, (a) Report of St. Paul Teachers’ 
Association, (b) BPlection of officers which re- 
sulted as follows: President, Albert Beauregard, 
St. Paul; Vice-Président, Harry Strynadka, Lake 
Eliza ;* Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Durand, St. 
Paul. 


SEBA 

On September 17 the meeting of Seba Sub- 
local was held in the Seba Beach School. The 
Sub-local was re-organized with its name altered 
from ‘“‘Wabamun-Seba” to “Seba”. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. E. M. 
Ross; Vice-President, Mr. J. Overbo; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Press Correspondent, Mr. Wm. 
Tanasiuk. Activities for the ensuing year were 
discussed. A'll those’ present displayed such 
great interest that there is no doubt the Sub- 
local will be a great success. All members and 
the “would-be” members please note that the 
meetings will be held in Seba Beach School on 
the 3rd Saturday of every month at 3 p.m. 


SPRUCE GROVE-STONY PLAIN 


The Spruce Grove-Stony Plain Sub-local held 
their first meeting of the year in the Stony 
Plain town hall on September 28. The first part 
of the meeting was devoted to the election of 
officers for the coming year. The following were 
elected: President, Mr. F. Miller, Stony Plain; 
Vice-President, Mr. F. Eichenlaub, Stony Plain; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss V. Miller, Stony Plain; 
Press Correspondent, Miss M. McLean, Stony 
Plain Centre. Programme suggestions for the 
year were discussed and plans for the next meet- 
ing made. It was decided to put on a play in 
order to raise funds to carry on. Mr. Car- 
michael and Mr. Miller gave us a report on the 
Executive meeting of the West Edmonton A.T.A. 
pertaining to drawing up of salary schedules for 
the -New Division. We then adjourned to the 
home-of Mr. and Mrs. F. Miller where a delicious 
lunch ‘was served and a pleasant social hour 

- was enjoyed by ail. 


TAWATINAW 

A reorganization meeting of the Tawatinaw 
Sub-local, postponed from October 1, was held 
on October 6, in the Grand Union Hotel in 
Athabasca. The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss E. B. Taylor; Vice-President, 
Mr. J. G. Noel; Secretary, Miss I. Munn; Press 
Correspondent, Mr. F. W. McMillan. The next 
meeting of this Sub-local will be held in Tawa- 
tinaw at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Arneson, on 
November 12 at 2 p.m. 


TOFIELD 

The first meeting of the term of the Tofield 
Sub-local was held in Tofield on September 
17. The following of&cers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mr. M. McDonnell; Vice-President, 
Miss Yvonne Phipps; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Jeanie McCrea; Press Correspondent, Mr. L. 
R. McLeay. 


TOMAHAWK 


The Tomahawk A.T.A.»:Sub-local held its 
first meeting of the 1938-39 term on October 1 


at the home of Mrs. M. Deksne. Miss Agnes B. 
Rowan was appointed as councillor to attend 
the District Executive meetings. Following this, 
members voiced their opinions on a proposed 
salary schedule to come into effect on Janury 
1, 1939, with the gazetting of the new Stony 
Plain Division No. 23. Discussions then centred 
on the nature of the coming Christmas enter- 
tainments. As a result some decisions were 
reached which proved helpful to all. This Sub- 
local also contemplates purchasing a motion 
picture projector for use in the schools. Further 
plans on this matter will be necessary. The pro- 
gram committee in charge of all succeeding 
meeting consists of Mrs. M. A. McGinn and Miss 
Evelyn Bond. Following adjournment members 
enjoyed lunch served by the hostesses Miss Ruth 
Whaley and Mrs. M. Deksne. 


TWO HILLS 

A reorganization meeting of the Two Hills 
A.T.A. Sub-local wes held in the Two Hills 
School, October 1. A new executive for the year 
was elected consisting of: President, Stanley 
Clarke; Vice-President, M. Neckolaichuk; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Kay Odynski; Assistant Secre- 
tary and Press Correspondent, Rose Slevinsky. 
A Social Committee comprised of Helen Soldan, 
Peter Sherstanko and Sophy Dowhaniuk was 
also elected. Nominations for an Educational 
Reséarch and Program Committee were held 
over until the next meeting. The members pres- 
ent were most enthusiastic over the activities 
to be engaged in during the year—and so much 
so over the social activities that a hike and 
weiner roast was agreed on to be held on Oc- 
tober 15. Suggestions were made for every- 
thing from sleigh-riding and bridge parties to 
research work in languaxe snd foreign edu- 
cation. Helen Soldan and Peter Sherstanko will 
make a few cnlightening remarks at the next 
meetinz on “Enterprises’’ in the Secondary 
grades and rural schools respectively. All mem- 
bers of the Sub-local are invited to attend the 
next meeting on the 5th of November at 2 
o’clock sharp und we urge punctuality. 


TWO HILLS SCHOOL DIVISION No. 21 
CONVENTION 


The teachers of the Two Hills Division No. 21 
met in convention at Two Hills on Thursday 
and Friday, October 6th and 7th. As_ guest 
speakers the convention had Mr. Fuller, 
Chief Inspector of Schools, Mr. Manning of 
Edmonton Normal School and Mr. Shortliffe 
of Victoria High School, Edmonton. Following 
the invocation on Thursday morning, President 
W. Kostash gave his opening address. Miss 
Maksymiuk, Miss Kalancha and Mr. Shavchook 
led the discussion on the seaching of reading, 
both silent and oral. In the afternoon Mr. 
Manning gave an address on the teaching of 
Social Studies. Following Mr. Manning, Mr. 
Fuller spoke on “Promotions and Recommend- 
ations” confining his remarls to the offairs of 
grades nine, ten, eleven and twelve. 

On Friday morning, Inspector Hannochko con- 
ducted a pre-session period in his own time—a 
sort of open forum in which discussion on vari- 
ous phases of school work was general. The 
session opened with an address on “Preparing 
for the Musical Festival” by Miss Olinyk. Miss 
Smoliak followed with an address on “Voice 
Culture”. Correct and incorrect ways of singing 
and humming, correct and incorrect vocalization 
were illustrated by Miss Smoliak whose voice 
the radio had already made pleasantly familiar 
to many of her audience. Mr. Shemeliuk gave an 
interesting talk on the teachinz of Elementary 
Science. His drawings on the blackboard may, as 
he claimed, have lacked artistic merit, but his 
use of them, mirroring his own teaching proce- 
dure must act as an impetus to his pupils in their 
acquirement of facts. 

During the morning session, Mr. Hannochko 
gave a short speech on matters of administra- 
tive import after which he called Mr. Wm. 
Halina, Secretary-Treasurer of Two Hills Div- 
ision No. 21. Armed with facts and figures, Mr. 
Halina told of what has been accomplished by 
the present School Board, what they propose to 
do this year, and what they regard as remoter 
but none-the-less visible objectives. Mr. Han- 
nochko then took charge of the “Question Box” 
in a short overtime period. Eariy in the after- 
noon session arrived Mr. Shortliffe whom a mis- 
understanding had delayeli in Vegreville for 
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several hours. Upon receiving the floor, the 
doughty mathematician ‘lelivered an excellent 
address. The business meeting that followed Mr. 
Shortliffe’s address was hurried. Mr. Barnett, 
our General Secretary was called to deliver his 
address. The report #f the Secretary, Mr. P. 
Shavchook was compact and showed a hea!thy 
financial condition. Resolutions were few and 
some had to be tabled owing to violation of the 
principles of collective bargaining and delega- 
tion of authority in consistency with which the 
coilective body must act through its represen- 
tatives. Mr. Hannochko, representing as he 
does the Department of Education, gave tactful 
and valuable advice in connection with some of 
the resolutions. 

The election of the new Execitive took but 
a short time: President, Mr. Wm. Kostasa, 
Hairy Hill; Vice-President, Mr. Wm. M. Teresio, 
Myrnam; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. P. Shavchook, 
Hairy Hill. Provisions were made by the Secre- 
tary’s own demand, for independent auditing of 
the financial accounts. A committee was elected 
to survey the ground in preparation for a School 
Festival. Committee elected consists of: Miss 
Olinyk of Willingdon; Miss Smoliak of Hairy 
Hill; Mr. M. Meronyk of Myrnam; and Mr. J. 
Melnyk of Derwent. The question of School Fairs 
was given favorable consideration. 


VEGREVILLE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New Vegre- 
villa School Division was held October 6th 
and 7th with 96 teachers present... Rev. F. 
Burke gave invocation, followed by an address 
by President G. K. Brady. Mr. L. B. Yule gave 
an address with respect to the Administration 
in the Division. Mr. J. K. Haverstock, formerly 
Principal of the Camrose Normal School, dealt 
with the Professional Code of teachers. Miss L. 
Maguire of Edmonton gave a helpful address on 
Engiish in the Intermediate Grades. Miss Ma- 
guire pointed out in her address the desirability 
of teaching the child to speak a simple thing in 
a simple way and to make himself understood 
rather than teaching rigid grammatical con- 
structions. As the last speaker on Thursday 
afternoon, Mr. H. B. Doughty of Edmonton gave 
an interesting address on Science and its eontri- 
bution to man. He gave an outline of experi- 
ments which can be carried out with home- 
made equipment or equipment at a small cost, 
and also demonstrated equipment made by his 
classes, some during last year. Thursday eve- 
ning found a large attendance at the banquet 
and dance both being enjoyed immensely. Rev. 
C. G. Stone of the First Baptist Church, Edmon- 
ton, being the guest speaker of the evening, gave 
a very inspiring address entitled, “Images, Ma- 
chine and people.” 

Dr. Adamson of Innisfree being the_ first 
speaker rriday, gave an address on the Health 
factors in the school. Mr. J. McCrea gave a re- 
port as the teachers’ representative to the div- 
isional board. A demonstration on the use of 
the Silent and Sound Moving Picture Projectors, 
also the Radio, was given by H. Brown of 
the University of Alberta. Mr. Yule led a 
lengthy discussion as to what might be done with 
the Festival Work in the Division. After much 
debate it was decided to hold one festival for 
the whole division at a suitable centre. As sup- 
port, accommodation, etc., are necessary for 
such an undertaking, the Presidents of each 
Sub-local were nominated to canvass different 
centres and make a report to the executive. 

At the business session, the resolution com- 
mittee presented resolutions which were dis- 
cussed in detail and passed or rejected. The 
election of officers resulted as foMows: 

Hon. President, Hon. William Aberhart; 
President, Mr. J. McCrea; Vice-President, Mr. 
J. G. Armstrong; Secretary, Mrs. E. Murray; 
Mr. G. K. Brady. 


Press Correspondent, 


WASKATENAU 


_ The Waskatenau Sub-local of the A.T.A. held 
its first meeting of the term in the Waskatenau 
School on October 1. We were glad to welcome 
new teachers to our local and to see present 
those from the more outlying districts. The 
first part of the meeting was spent in electing 
the following new officers for the year: Presi- 
dent: Mr. Ian Nicoll; Vice-President, Miss Ger- 
trude Simpson; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Eddie 
Richardson; Social Conveners, Miss Verna 
Knight and Mr. Alee Rosenthal; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Grace Forbes; Sports’ Conveners, 
Miss Dorothy Knight and Mr. Peter Koziak; Edu- 
cational Research, Miss Jean Anderson; Dis- 
trict Representatives, Miss Nora Brown. This 
local will now hold its meetings on the first 
Saturday of each month. After the business part 
of the meeting was concluded the Misses Nora 
Brown and Grace Forbes served lunch. 


WEMBLEY 


The reorganization meeting of the Wembley 
Sub-local was held in Grande Prairie on Oc- 
tober 15. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mr. A. David- 
son; Vice-President, Mr. H. Minchin; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Minchin; Press Correspondent, 
Miss W. Algar. The next meeting will be held at 
Wembley in November. 
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PICTURE STORY BOOKS 


Beautifully colored, 934”’x13”. Many 
teachers use them for classroom pictures as 
well as story books. Popular titles are: The 
Three Bears; Red Riding Hood; Ginger 
Bread Boy; Peter Rabbit, etc. (Send for 
complete list of titles). Postpaid 
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A PERSONAL RADIO 


Not only do Alberta teachers need radios for 
amusement or entertainment but for educational 
purposes, too. MARCONI brings World News, 
Speeches by Famous People, as well as Educational 
Programs right into your own home. 

And when you can buy a Radio on the “Bay’s” 
convenient Budget Plan who would be without one? 
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and heavy-handed school novices, this new Un- 
derwood “Master” proved amazing efficiency— 
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